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STEREO AND Hi Fl A complete floor of Imhof House 
is entirely devoted to stereo and single-channel 
hi fi instruments. You can really relax in comfort 
under ideal listening conditions and hear any system 
of your choice. Through the Imhof Comparator you 
can hear over 4,000 combinations of different loud- 
speakers, amplifiers, tuners, players and tapedecks 
at the flick of a switch. 


RECORDS Imhots carry comprehensive stocks of 
records with unrivalled facilities for choosing and 
listening. Each department, Classical, Export and 
Imhofs famous Melody Bar, has its own expert 
staff. You can rely upon them for the best advice 
if you are uncertain in your choice. 


SWIFT WORLD DELIVERY Every order, whether for 
instruments, records or spares, is carefully packed 
into special sturdy boxes made to our own require- 
ments. We carry out all paper-work on Customs 
and Shipping and every item is fully insured to 
guarantee safe delivery. 


MONTHLY ACCOUNTS (Home & Abroad) This popular 


credit service permits you to buy records as and 


stereo - hi fi- records - tape - radio-tv-service 
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when you wish and make one payment for them 
later. This is not an ‘instalment plan’ and there is 
no extra charge for this facility. 


RECORDS POSTAL SYSTEM Of special value to 
overseas music lovers, this famous postal service 
guarantees you swift, safe delivery of the records 
you want. All records are meticulously examined 
before despatch and are packed in wooden boxes. 
All are exported free of purchase tax. All parcels 
over £10 in value are sent post and packing free 
with free insurance. Whatever their value, all 
orders from H.M. Forces overseas for L.P.’s and 
45’s are sent post and packing free. Our record 
postal service was begun in 1897 and the experience 
we have gained since then is always at your service. 


RADIO & TV, HOME & OVERSEAS All the latest models 
are here on permanent demonstration for easy 
comparison : 1960 transistorised radios, portables, 
mains sets and mains-portables, in all shapes and 
sizes. All the best makes of television sets are on 
permanent side-by-side demonstration and all are 
available on cash or hire purchase terms with 





5 years’ maintenance—and there is Imhof’s special 
rental scheme too. 

For overseas, we supply television sets suitable for 
countries from Argentina to Yugoslavia, portable 
radios and mains sets, record players, radiograms 
and stereograms. 


PRE-RECORDED TAPES For musical reproduction at 
its very best choose from a big selection of pre- 
recorded tapes and stereo tapes in the Ground 
Floor Record Department —Imhofs have them all. 


SERVICE At our Service Shop on the Second Floor 
you can have new diamond or sapphire styli fitted 
while you wait and choose from an extensive range 
of accessories. Small repairs are quickly dealt with 
or, for larger jobs, book an appointment for an 
engineer to visit your home on same-day service. 


GIFT TOKENS Imhofs Gift Tokens are available from 
6/- upwards for any make of record or equipment. 
They are valid indefinitely and we will gladly send 
to any address in the world. No charge for the 
greetings card. Call in or send for some today for 
your friends at home or overseas. 














To: Alfred Imhof Ltd. Dept. 14 112-116 New Oxford St. WCt Museum 7878 


Please send me details of your Guaranteed Records 
Postal Service and details of Monthly Accounts 
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NMANTOVANI 


OPERETTA MEMORIES 











A new luxury-presentation 
Mantovani album specially released 
to mark his 1960 British tour 
prior to his fifth American tour. 
This record is presented in an 
illustrated full-colour 

12-page album. 





Lehar The Merry Widow—Waitz; Strauss The Chocolate 


Soldier—My hero; Ka/man Countess Maritza—Play 






gipsies, dance gipsies; Lehar Frederica—O maiden, 






my maiden; Ka/man The Gipsy Princess—Waltz ; Lehar 






The Count of Luxembourg—Waltz; Frasquita—Serenade ; 






Gipsy Love—Waltz; Strauss The Gipsy Baron—Waltz; 






Die Fledermaus—Overture 
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STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 
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Model W.V.A. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


The W.V.A. tape recorder now has provision for Stereo plug in heads 
to enable this recorder to replay Stereo. The regular models are 
retained with additions and improvements. Our high standard which 
has made these recorders famous has been maintained, resulting in 
their being chosen for the foremost musical centre in this country. 


’ 90/50 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Gives 30 watts continuous signal and 50 watts peak Audio. With voice 
coil feedback distortion is 
under 0.1% and when 
arranged for tertiary feed- 
back and 100 volt line it is 
under 0.15%. The hum and 
noise is better than —85 dB 
referred to 30 watt. 





It is available in our stand- 
ard steel case with Baxen- 
dale tone controls and up 
to 4 mixed inputs, which 
may be balanced line 30 ohm 
microphones or equalised 
P.U.s to choice. 


ELECTRONIC MIXER/AMPLIFIER 


This high fidelity 10/15 watt Ultra Linear Amplifier has a built-in mixer 
and Baxendale tone controls. The standard model has 4 inputs, two for 
balanced 30 ohm microphones, one for pick-up C.C.I.R. compensated 
and one for tape or radio input. Alternative or additional inputs are 
available to special order. A feed direct out from the mixer is stan- 
dard and output impedances of 4-8-16 ohms or 100 volt line are to 
choice. All inputs and outputs are at the rear and it has been designed 
for cool continuous operation either on 19 x Zin. rack panel form or 
in standard ventilated steel case. 


Size 18 x 7} x 9}in. deep. 

Price of standard model £49. 

Also 3-way mixers and Peak Programme Meters 
4-way mixers 





12-way mixers, and 2 x 5-way stereo mixers with outputs for echo 
chambers, etc. Details on request. 





LONDON AUDIO FAIR 
DEMONSTRATION ROOM 147 


120/200 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Will deliver 120 watts continuous signal and over 
200 watts peak Audio. It is completely stable with 
any type of load and may be used to drive motors 
or other devices to over 120 watts at frequencies 
from 20,000 down to 30 cps in standard form or 
other frequencies to order. The distortion is 
less than 0.2% and the noise level —95 dB. A 
floating series parallel output is provided for 
100-120 V. or 200-250 V. and this cool running 
amplifier occupies 12} inches of standard rack 
space by II inches deep. Weight 60lb. 





Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telegrams: “Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 
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LONDON AUDIO FAIR — April 21st - 24th — STAND 63 Demonstration Room 149 


THE ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS: HUNTINGDON 361 
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with specially designed JASON turret tuner 


The very successful formula originated by Jason in which 
tuning for FM and TV sound are incorporated within a single 
switched unit is here applied to a new tuner designed for 
cabinet mounting. The “Monitor” presents a neat front some 
five inches square with chassis extending just over six inches 
















DESCRIPTION to the rear. Mounting the unit is extremely simple, and once 
5-valve switched tuner for reception of BBC, FM installed the “Monitor’’ will give excellent service in every way. 
Nr a, een eee. — Technically, it is everything that could be expected from a Jason 
at tt ° . ° . 

Supplied. A.F.C. on FM ‘and Noe Limiting Tuner. It is suitable for fringe area reception, stable and 
circuits on AM ensure stability and quality of mechanically good for years of trouble-free work. Both from 
reproduction. Sensitivity sufficient for fringe-area . 5 ‘ r ‘ 
reception. When ordering, state area in which the point of view of quality and recording, the inclusion of 
tuner wi used. Power requirements: 1.5V, j H i | i 

3 amps and 230 V, 3SmA from amplifier or separate TV Sound channels in the switching arrangement is likely to 
power pack (NOT mains) prove ‘particularly welcome. The “Monitor” is suitable for 

£ i 9 | 6 3 using with any good amplifier system. 
e e 


inc. £4.16.3 P/Tax. 


JASON «MERCURY 11’ FOR CONSTRUCTORS AT THE AUDIO FAIR 


In all respects, this is the same unit as the “Monitor” except that it is offered 


in kit form for the home constructor. The turret tuner is supplied complete BOOTH No. 71. DEMONSTRATION ROOM No. 221 


edn valves, and when ordering the area in which the unit is to be used 
should be stated. Set 
Siameeey 1 come’ queee and ewe cites .. 0408, 0 See the complete range comprising Jason J.2-10 Stereo/Mono 


Coil plate for above, state area .. .: Sat All-Purpose Amplifier with matching FM tuners; Kits for 
Other parts, less valves -» i. © . : ‘ 5 

cs an i ag ae amplifiers and tuners; Transistor receivers; Test Equipment 
cae ieee 

To THE JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC CO., } in kit form. We shall be pleased to forward full descriptiv: 
3-4 (L) Gt. Chapel St., London, W.1. | literature on request. Please use coupon if preferred. 

* iad { Jase Tuners ond Amplifiers .......... | Trade inquiries invited. 
ease send details of the rn : ° 
. lesen Dont Genigment SEI Every Thursday until 7.30 p.m. demonstrations of Jason 
(Tick off items required) | Tuners and Stereo Amplifier in the Jason Showrooms. 


| 
ID cs chiennravicenescisnnnaptesarinvenimaniiniasvinneivea } THE JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC COMPANY 
SOPHO POH SH HOH ODES EEE EEE E EEE EH EH EE HOLES EE EE EE Oe EeeeeeEE ] 3-4(L) Gt. Chapel Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


| 
| 
| RE: actos ipstiawsudaknsduscadenssstieasshanhoa shai trieddas 
| 
I 
| 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) == G.4 | Telephone: GERrard 0273/4 
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The lecomparable Ferrograph 


Whenever Tape Recorders are discussed one name commands 
respect. Over the years Ferrograph has become the accepted 
synonym for Quality. The first Tape Recorder to be made 

in this country, the Ferrograph has established 


such an ascendency among those who are expert Stereo 808 


Two speeds 33/74 i.p.s. For use 
with external Hi Fi amplifiers 
and Loud Speakers. The all-pur- 


in these matters that it has become the standard by which 


others are judged. Whether your interests lie in monophonic pose machine for Monaural or 
Y Stereo Recording/ Playback 
or stereophonic sound, be sure to choose the Ferrograph 105 Gns, 


Series 4A 
4A/N Two speeds 33/74 i.p.s. 
Monaural Recording/Playback 
81 Gns. 


and have no regrets in the years to come. 


Three Independent Motors - Synchronous Capstan Motor - Recording Level Meter - Brief Stop - Interchangeable Plug-in Heads 
Switched Speed Change with Compensated Correction Network + Separate Tone Controls + High Fidelity 24 Watts Output Stage 
Uses 84” Tape Spools - Gear-Driven Turns Counter - Automatic Switch Cuts Motors at End of Spool - Endless Loop Cassette (Optional Extra) 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 
(A subsidiary of the Ferrograph Company Ltd.) 


131 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I + Tel: SLOane 1510, 2214 and 2215 
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Between this adjustable baffle and 
its mate below, both directing sound 
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from matched speakers, is the 
most unique stereo tape recorder 
to come to Britain. It has 
separate recording and playback 
pre-amps, and a dual-channel 
amplifier. It operates at either 
3% or 7% ips, records stereo, 
even sound-on-sound, and plays 
two or four-track stereo tapes. 
This marvel is the new 
Ampex Model 970 Stereo 
Recorder/Player. There 


are, in fact, many other 





Ampex tape recorders, 
all of which are now 
available in Britain. They are 
offered as components, single 
channel portables, stereo 
portables, and as complete 
music systems housed in 
cabinets of crafted fruitwood, 
mahogany and walnut. 

See and hear these fine recorders 
at the London Audio Fair. 


Redwood City Engineering Ltd, = 
Arkwright Road, Reading, Berks, [AMPE| 
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STEREO AMPLIFIER. |2 watts output per channel, from 
push-pull Mullard EL84s. High-grade, multi-section 
Output Transformers with grain orientated lamina- 
tions. Generous inductance smoothing, featuring 
Dual Choke Filter. Speaker Phasing Switch. Dual A.C. 
outlets. Ample spare power. Dimensions 14”x8’x53”. 
Weight: 22 Ibs. £28.10.0. 


MK Il STEREO CONTROL UNIT. Dual inputs for pick-up, 
radio, tape and microphone. Suitable for any pick-up 
and for replay direct from tape heads. Controls 
include: close tolerance ganged Volume Control; 
Bass, Treble and Filter Controls: separate Balance 
Control and Function Selector. Selected by the 
Council of Industrial Design for Design Index. 
Dimensions: 83” x 52” x 53”. Weight: 6 lbs. £18.0.0. 





MONAURAL AMPLIFIER. 12 watts output from push-pull Mullard EL84s. 
High-grade multi-section Output Transformer with grain orientated 
laminations. Generous inductance smoothing. Impedance Plug speaker 
matching. Ampie spare power. Dimensions: 11” x 6” x 5}”. Weight: 
15 Ibs. £17.0.0. 


MK Il MONAURAL CONTROL UNIT. Inputs provided for pick-up, radio, 
tape and microphone. Tape Record output. 5 m/v. p.u. sensitivity. 
Pre-set controls facilitate matching. Controls include: 7-position Input 
Selector incorporating 4 accurate record characteristics: Bass and 
Treble Controls: Switched Low Pass Filter. Dimensions: 84” x 54” 
x 43’. Selected by the Council of Industrial Design for Design Index. 
£11.0.0. 





VARIABLE FM RECEIVER. Automatic Frequency Con- 
trol. Grounded-grid twin-triode RF Stage. Frequency 
coverage 87-107.5 mcs. Foster-Seely Discriminator. 
Low Impedance Cathode Follower Output. Ganged 
variable inductance tuning. Built-in Power Supply. 
Dimensions: 83” x 53”x 9”. Weight: 541bs. Selected 
by the Council of Industrial Design for Design Index. 
£18.56 (P.T. £6.4.9). 


SWITCHED FM RECEIVER. Automatic Frequency Con- 
trol. Cascode RF Stage. Variable Inductance Incre- 
mental Tuning. Foster-Seely Discriminator. Low 
Impedance Output. Receiver muting switch position. 
Dimensions: 9” x 53” x 53”. Selected by the Council 
of Industrial Design for Design Index. £11.5.0 








(P.T. £3.16.10). 
‘Ss 
rv th th th Wh tt th Wh ih 
ok STOP PRESS! Please send me, _. oe, ee Saeewe describing ; 
An entirely new unit of exceptional interest to NAME 
: dhe Eanes cuties cell be dentedinnndl nt tee ’ OF EER OME RECUR CE ET EDD Pee, ae , 
LONDON AUDIO FAIR MAS dca cs cccunckuudenasadadcavbeds dhe tcesttineia 
HOTEL RUSSELL — APRIL 21 - 24 q Bie arakortaneit uaa ltauneiawiieedaces Gant Shaker eerers y 
Stand No. 20 Demonstration Room No. 213 
BCR OR Te Ae RS OO: eee pk SER Oo G/4 
4 1 STEREO EQUIPMENT 1! MONAURAL EQUIPMENT 4 
ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS C.EcTRONCS) LTD O FM RECEIVERS —1 LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS 
RODEVCO WORKS’ - 4-14 BARMESTON ROAD - CATFORD + LONDON _ S.£.6 — a: : mh a: “ak wm: wm 
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“Ideally the 
Sound Source 
should appear as 
a Single Point” 


The GRAMOPHONE April, 1966 



























...James Moir, author of “HIGH FIDELITY 
SOUND REPRODUCTION?” and Technical Director 
of Goodmans Industries. 


A.L/120 TRIAXIOM 12/20 12’ 


A complete 15 watt 3-way High 


Fidelity Loudspeaker system (measur- A 20 watt 12” unit with three 


concentrically mounted radiators giving 








ing only 24” x 113” x 143”) ; contain- 
ing a precision built 12” unit, coax- 
ially mounted mid-range radiator and 
pressure driven high frequency unit, 
providing accurate and _ integrated 
performance from 35 c/s—20,000 
c/s. Patented enclosure loading. Now 
available in walnut or mahogany 
finish. 


Price £29. 10. O. 


A.L/100 


A new 12 watt 2-way High Fidelity 
Loudspeaker system (dimensions 24” 
x 113” x 143”) containing a precision 
built 12” unit, with coaxially mounted 
mid-range and high frequency radiator. 
Frequency range 35 c/s—15,000 c/s. 
Patented enclosure loading. Available 
in walnut or mahogany finish. 


Price £22. 10. O. 








smooth low distortion coverage from 
30 c/s—20,000 c/s. Horn loaded high 
frequency section ; twin L.C. cross- 
over ; high frequency balance control ; 
plastic terminated low frequency 
diaphragm ; rigid die-cast chassis. 
For monophonic or __ stereophonic 
installations. 


Price £25. O. O. 


TRIAXIETTE 8’ 


A Triaxial 8” unit of unique and 
patented design. With power handling 
capacity of 10 watts and frequency 
coverage from 40 c/s—20,000 c/s, it 
caters admirably for all domestic 
installations where first-class — but 
space-saving — loudspeakers are re- 
quired. Complete with crossover and 
high frequency balance control. 


Price £10. 4. 3. 
(plus P.T. £3. 5. 9.) 


FULL DETAILS ARE GIVEN IN GOODMANS HIGH FIDELITY MANUAL Fill in the coupon below and post NOW ! 


aie selena ein, 










(e252 OT OR BP) O_O. s—) t Please send copy of High Fidelity Manual | 


I NN ants teates adit eer ueciwixtecusieatx coins 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
Axiom Works, Wembley, Middlesex. 
Tel: WEMbley 1200 (8 lines) Grams : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. 


‘ 
J S28 i 
Europe’s largest manufacturers and the World’s largest exporters of High Fidelity Loudspeakers. a —— J 
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Ampex professional equipment 





3-CHANNEL STEREO 


In room 252 at the London Audio Fair, Rank 
Cintel Ltd. are presenting another fabulous 
demonstration of three-channel stereo featuring 


Ampex professional tape recording equipment. 


Not only can you hear the world’s finest record- 
ed sound but also how the two channel stereo 
and single channel masters are made from the 


G-channel origina! 


Continuous demonstrations three times an hour 
on the hour are being given throughout the period 
of the fair. Hundreds were disappointed at 
Harrogate, so make sure you don’t miss the only 


London demonstration this year. 


Programme presented by the U.K. distributors of Ampex video 


and professional audio tape recording equipment. 


London Audio Fair—Hotel Russell—April 21-24 


CINT-EL 
NTEL LIMITED 
e Road, London, S.E.26 
Hither Green 4600 
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today’s best-looking listening 











The Pye Mozart Stereo Amplifier Model 
HFS20M provides an undistorted output of 
10 watts per channel on magnetic or crystal 
pick-up. Chassis and mono models available. 











The Pye Mozart FM Tuner (Model HFT108M) 
for the very best in interference-free radio 
listening. Tuning 88 to 108 mc/s. Self-powered. 


The new Pye Mozart Cabinet 
—at once functional and 
beautiful — was designed for 


the connoisseur. Available 


in mahogany or walnut veneers. 














The Pye “Mozart” Loudspeaker (Model 
HF10/BS) has one high flux 8” unit and one 
4” tweeter, giving an extended frequency 
range and excellent performance from a 
relatively small enclosure. In walnut or 
mahogany veneers. Legs optional. 













































































The Pye HF15SMT Speaker—comprising 
12” Baker’s bass unit and 4” Richard 
Allen tweeter—is the most outstanding 
instrument in its price range available 
today. Available in walnut or mahogany 
veneers. 








The Pye Mozart Lowboy (Model 
HFP1)—incorporating a Mozart Ampli- 
fier—combined with the Mozart Com- 
panion Speaker offers the enthusiast the 
basis of a craftsman-built high fidelity 
system at a very reasonable cost. Stereo 
may be added later. The units are beauti- 
fully finished in matching walnut veneers. 
A Stereo Model is available. 





HP 


At Pye, high fidelity is a specialist business. Years of research at the famous Pye laboratories in Cambridge 
lie behind today’s Pye High Fidelity Range. Created by the scientist, built by craftsmen and finished by 


the skilled cabinet-maker, the Pye High Fidelity Range is certainly today’s best-looking listening. 


id SEE US AT THE AUDIO FAIR 


‘ 


DEMONSTRATION ROOM 215 & TRADE OFFICE ROOM 216. 





PYE LIMITED, HIGH FIDELITY DIVISION, 65 FAIRVIEW ROAD, LONDON, S.W.16 
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WHAT HAVE THE CRITICS SAID ABOUT 






Semi-permanent dust-jacket. 


This (book) will give the hesitating reader a clear idea of the benefits of 
stereo and much excellent and well-judged criticism of the existing 


repertoire .... 





It is very much worth while possessing. 


Alec Robertson in THE GRAMOPHONE 


Real gold-lettered spine 


This welcome and exhaustive guide .. . meets 
an obvious and growing need. 


JOHN O’ LONDONS 


All who are confirmed record enthusiasts 
will find that the book provides a valuable 
guide to the already enormous collection of 
stereo records now available. At the same 
time it makes interesting reading, apart from 
its value as a source of reference. 


WIRELESS & ELECTRICAL TRADER 


In this Guide every stereophonic recording 
issued to date is listed and reviewed both 
for its musical content and the quality of the 
recorded sound by critics whose experience 
and expert knowledge have given weight and 
authority to their opinions. They have 
performed a difficult task with distinction 
and placed all gramophiles deeply in their 
debt. This is a volume which the record 
enthusiast will regard as indispensable. A 
book mark serves a further purpose of being 
a price-list of the different makes and labels 


on the market. 
MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


RECORD GUIDE? 


The book contains an exceedingly interesting 
and largely historical foreword by Percy 


Wilson. 
HI-Fi NEWS 


Messrs Greenfield, March and Stevens conduct 
the reader knowl z:dgeably and enthusiastically 
through the repertoire that is already 
astonishingly large. The lucid style adopted, 
free from arty-crafty writing, should make 
this book irresistible to all music-lovers, for 
the main characteristics of the numerous 
works are beautifully but succinctly sized up. 
To the collector of stereo discs this book is 
nothing less than indispensable. Go out and 
buy a copy now is my advice. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 


Within its chosen terms of reference The 
Stereo Record Guide is a splendid survey of 
the hundreds of stereo records already 
available. In no case can they (the authors) 
be accused of bias, unfairness or lack of 
sympathy or integrity. 


RECORDS AND RECORDINGS 


EVEN IF YOU HAVE NOT YET ADAPTED YOUR GRAMOPHONE FOR STEREO YOU SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE. 


IT IS OBTAINABLE‘NOW FROM ANY GOOD BOOKSELLER OR RECORD DEALER WHO SELLS 


BOOKS. (ALL BRANCHES OF W. H. SMITH HAVE IT IN STOCK) or send 22/3 for a post-paid copy direct, to the publishers :— 
THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD., SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 








THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY 


PAY - AS - YOU - BORROW - SCHEME 


The payment of a modest annual subscription of £1 1. 0 for 
membership of the Long Playing Record Library (including 
the Stereo Record Library) brings into the reach of anyone 
with an L/P Record Player the entire repertoire of classical 
music. 

The library offers you an unequalled opportunity to extend 
your musical knowledge and appreciation. Apart from any 
“exploring”? you may decide to do for yourself among the 
4,000 records available, a special service also enables you to 
a the byways of music with expert help from our library 
staff. 


THE STEREO RECORD LIBRARY 


The Stereo Record Library is a new section of the Long 
Playing Record Library, especially formed for the music 
lover with a stereo reproducer. Virtually every issue from 
every company is available on loan, not only of classical 
music, operetta and musical comedy, but records of light 
music also (Frank Chacksfield, Mantovani, Melachrino, etc.). 


@ Asa member you may borrow up to 5 L/Ps at a time 
(even more after you have been a member for 
3 months). 


@ You may change records as frequently as you wish. 
A return-of-post changing service. 

@ Hiring charges as little as 2d. per day 
(paid when records are returned). No extra charge 
for new issues or stereo records. 

@ Asa member you are privileged to buy used library 
records at reduced prices. 


YOU PAY-AS- YOU - BORROW ! 





THE LP.R.L. CLASSICAL 
CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 
WITH 1959/60 SUPPLEMENT 


REPRINT NOW REDUCED TO 


4/ 6 —....... 


(Supplement only, 2/6) 


%* Lists ali mono records of classica 
music recommended by “the 
critics’’. 

% Inctudes “A basis for a collec- 
tion”’—a selection of L/Ps of 
exteptional merit. 


%* Gives helpful advice on the care 
of, and reproduction of L/Ps. 


* Is indispensable to the record 
collector. 


INCLUDED WITH THE 
CATALOGUE: 


(i) Full details of the Long Playing 
Record Library PAY-AS-YOU- 
BORROW scheme (with hiring 
charges as little as 2d. per day 
for each L/P borrowed). 


(ii) Full details of the L.P.R.L. 
unique Factory Fresh Sales 
Service for new L/Ps—which is 
second to none’in the world! 


(These will be sent separately on 
receipt of large S.A.E.) 





Buy 
<onY fp, Factory Fresh and 
ou  % be sure of newly 
tpn cut unplayed 
discs! 

UiBRAAY 
_ ail 





Unblemished, and free from static, records 
purchased through our Factory Fresh Sales 
Service are obtained specially to your order— 
direct from the record manufacturers. It is 

no wonder that more and more discerning people 
are buying their records through this service. It 
costs no more than buying over the counter, and 
you are sure of a perfect disc. 


INSPECTION before dispatch means that only good 
pressings are chosen. 


ADVICE. We can supply the “best recording” to order 
if asked. 


PACKING. Unique and specially designed. All records 
polythene sleeved. No charge for posting and packing on 
any L/P, M/P or two E/Ps sent within the British Isles 
(except Eire). No charge on export orders of £10 or over. 


GUARANTEE on all records, providing any fauit was 
inherent in the disc when it left and has not subsequently 
been induced by faulty equipment or careless handling. 
Our decision is final in this matter. 





STEREO DISCS. It is even more important with stereo 
discs that they are unblemished and unplayed: when you 


purchase them. 


THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD., SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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Sensational success 
& 
of 


boss Recording experts and enthusiasts all 
over the country are changing to AUDIOTAPE 






TRADE MARK 


for its flawless perfection of sound reproduction 


over the entire audio range and its consistent, 





uniform quality from reel to reel. 





| SUPER-THIN’ i 
: : i on TEMPERED ‘Mytar 

are eight different types to meet every recording " >) me 

requirement. AUDIOTAPE, manufactured in the 


U.S.A., by Audio Devices Inc., gives you the truest 


Available on all standard reel sizes, there 


sound your recording equipment can produce— 
try AUDIOTAPE . . . it speaks for itself. 


Sensational C-SLOT REEL! 


Au 5” and 7” reels of AUDIOTAPE are 
supplied on the exclusive C-Slot Reel—the fastest- 
threading tape reel ever developed. The tape end, 
dropped into a slot in the hub, anchors itself 
automatically at the first turn of the reel. 


, 


wea 


: ——— 


— ae) — A NAME FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
Concessionaires to the United Kingdom 


LEE PRODUCTS (Gt. Britain) LIMITED 
“ELPICO HOUSE” - LONGFORD STREET - LONDON, N.W.1 


Telephone: EUSton 5754 (all lines) Telegrams: Leprod, London 
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His judgment is shown in his choice of 
todays most versatile Stereophonic amplifier 
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SAVILLE. SOUND 
TREGLE 
° 






BALANCE 







= +1 





















Designed to exacting specifications these two new Saville Stereo Amplifiers inherit 
the superb craftsmanship and technical excellence of Period High Fidelity. Each 
tested Amplifier is guaranteed for 2 years—and incorporates a versatility switch for 
the widest possible choice of amplifier and loudspeaker combinations. Fe~ the 
perfect combination of superb Saville Sound and crafted furniture of all periods 
choose from the wide range of Period High Fidelity cabinets. Write for illustrated 
brochure TO-DAY! 


SPECIFICATION Double Twelve 

Features include: peak output 30 watts per channel; dis- 
Double Six tortion <0.1% at 10 watts; frequency response flat from 
Features include: peak output 13 watts per channel; 30—30,000 cycles at 10 watts; full compensation for crystal 
distortion <0.5% per channel at 6 watts; frequency and magnetic pick-ups; facilities for equalised and direct 
response flat from 25— 25,000 cycles at 5 watts; full tape playing; hum and noise levels better than 50 dbs down 
compensation for crystal or magnetic pick-ups; the at 12 watts; the new Saville versatility switch. 
new Saville versatility switch (stereo, stereo reverse, PRICE 49 gns. 


channel | only, channel II only, channel | on both 
speakers, channel II on both speakers). Rubber feet 
are supplied for shelf mounting. 

PRICE 32 gns. 


Her exquisite taste 
is reflected in 
superb cabinets by... 





C24 


2 


For further information please send this coupon to: 
PERIOD HIGH FIDELITY LIMITED, 28 South Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
or telephone GROsvenor 4686. 
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STEREO AMPLIFIER 


MODEL 3001 


This is our integrated audio amplifier 
with specially arranged pre-amplifier 
section for operation from both 
crystal and magnetic pickup cart- 
ridges as well as stereophonic tape 
inputs. Separate Bass and Treble 
controls. Attractive design, finished 
in terra-cotta red with ivory panel, 
and suitable for panel mounting in 
furniture or free standing. 


Price £35 


TWARRRRLEESEEREEEREEREREREEREREER 


for the 
sheer 


joy of 
better 
listening 


STAND No. 55 , 
DEMONSTRATION ROOM Pamphonic 


Data for one channel, both identical — 
Power Output: 7.5 watts No. 217 \S, 
Output Impedance: 15 ohms at the AUDIO FAIR Set Fer 
Frequency Response: 40 c/s—20 Kc/s within . mn, 
+ | dB. 
Hum and Noise: —60 dB (all input 
sockets) 


4, 


— cee PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


Dimensions: 13” x 10}” x 43” 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. Phone Grosvenor 1926 
Weight: 184 Ib. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


INTRODUCING THE INCOMPARABLE 


CUSTOM | 


CARTRIODGE 


The Shure Stereo Dynetic Cartridge is the stereo 

cartridge acclaimed by internationally recognized audio 

authorities and independent testing laboratories. It is 

designed and made specifically for the listener who Fi Sewer MODEL M7D 
appreciates accuracy and honesty of sound. Separates 
stereo disc sound channels with incisive clarity and : Sha eens Ceaniiteetaninaan ini inate 
produces music of outstanding purity. It is singularly . tected. The tellewing ave typical characteriations 

smooth throughout the normally audible spectrum d "a 

—recreates clean bass, brilliant treble and true-to- Onnuntaediae at 1 KC: 26508 
performance mid-range. Completely compatible . . . * : ou mae 

plays monophonic or stereo records. Manufactured ' — 

in limited quantities for the critical music lover— 

available through specialist high fidelity dealers, Recommended Tracking Pressure: 3-6 grams. The M7D 


: Ae fits 4-lead and 3-lead stereo transcription arms and record 
complete with .0007” diamond stereo stylus. changers. Stylus can be replaced quickly and easily in the home. 





Note to the Technically inclined: 








SHURE BROTHERS, INC., EVANSTON, Ill., U.S.A. 
U.K. REPRESENTATIVE: J. W. MAUNDER, 95 HAYES LANE, BECKENHAM, KENT 
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ON 
THE 

ACOS 
HI-LIGHT 
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Contraltos can be most con- 



















trary, sopranos can sound 
quite surprising. If repro- 
duction is to be good, it 
must be very, very good; 
without harmonics, it can be 
horrid. 

At the heart of sound repro- 
duction lies the pick-up; 

for the most exacting ear, 
Acos have evolved what is 
undoubtedly one of the finest 


mono and stereo pick-up 
arms in the world: the Acos 


Hi-Light. 


See you at the Audio Fair, Demonstration Room 111, Booth 65 


The new Acos Hi-Light 
pick-up achieves the most 
superb sound reproduction 
of the day. The frequency 
range is from 20-20,000 c/s 
+ 3 dB. Tracking weight 
is less than 1 gramme on 
mono, 2 grammes on 
stereo, which virtually 
eliminates record wear. 
U.K. Retail Price 18 gns. 
including mono and stereo 
heads and P.T. 





ARE DOING THINGS IN STYLI 


COSMOCORD LTD WALTHAM CROSS HERTS + TEL’ WALTHAM CROSS ,25206 (London subscribers please dial WS 25206) 
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STEREO & MONO 
Reproducer 








No other Gramophone has all 
these features ! 


@ Twin E-A-R 5-watt PUSH- 


@ Input selector switch for 
PULL Amplifiers. 


Stereo, Mono or Aux- 
iliary (Radio/Tape). 
@ 3 permanent'§ magnet 


speakers, one 10” x 6” 
Bass, one 7” x 4”. Inter- 
mediate with crossover, 

and plastic cone Treble 
nit. 


@ Provision for one or two 
external speakers. 


@ Garrard Auto Changer 
with Manual position. 
Turnover pick-up. 


* Standard matching Extension Speaker for the Triple-Four STEREO 
is E*A’R Type ERS9, price 6 gns. Provision is also made for the 
connection of any good quality matched pair of speakers (3 ohms.) 


42 gns. * 







+ + » and many more exciting models .:. . 


Floodlit contro! panel. 
Single set of controls for 
Volume, Bass and Treble, 
Balance and Input 









EAR 1965-M Selection. 
Reproducer 
MUSICMAKER — 
Giant- size (10” Stereo Model 
elliptical Specher 1965-S 32 gns. 
9 gns. 














The luxurious Model 500 
Stereogram is the cabinet 
development ofthe Triple 









and L.P. Tape. 
28 gns. 











E-A-R 


is 
Mains Model 
12 gns. 








Please send me illustrated folders on 


























Four Stereo, with twin 
hinged speaker compart- 


E-A-R BANTAM FOUR SEASONS ments, each fitted with a 
Tape Recorder Transistor Model 10” x 6” Bass and separate 
Come with mic. Treble unit. 68 gns. 


4 


Pest the coupon today 


N fer full details of 

CABINET MODELS STEREO wee B-A-R Portable and 
MONO j | ERS NG nen Ce tee ee Cabinet Gramo- 
' PORTABLES , tatetien the 
TAPE RECORDERS MAINS pag Recorders, 
or to see them 

ee a. I SE a at your local dealers. 
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J OAN SUTHERLAND appears in this country all too rarely 


for her admirers. But, of course, her superb artistry has 
become international currency and is in constant demand. 
Thus in addition to Violetta in La Traviata, Antonia in 
Tales of Hoffman and a welcome return to the title role of 
Lucia di Lammermoor in London in the early part of the 
year, Joan Sutherland moves between Venice, Palermo, 
Vienna and Paris in a variety of roles including a speciai 
revival of Handel’s Alcina at the Teatro Fenice. 


Accompanying her, inevitably, will be her Grundig Tape 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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The finest artistes 


choose the finest tape recorder 


‘‘Faultless ear, 


Perfect memory”’ 


—says JOAN SUTHERLAND 


Recorder; for use at rehearsals, for private enjoyment and 
always as “the ideal critic: a faultless ear and a perfect 
memory’’—to quote Miss Sutherland herself. 

And what of you—are you a concert-goer? An opera- 
lover? A balletomane? Because whatever your tastes, a 
Grundig Tape Recorder will enrich them. Whatever 
listening you prefer it’s yours to capture and keep for a 
lifetime with a Grundig Tape Recorder. 

Why not ask your Grundig Approved Dealer to show you 
the superb range of Grundig Tape Recorders? 


Get the most out of music 


—geta 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 


AND 


THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Carmen 

OMETIMES it is difficult to decide 

which recording should have pride of 
place in these quarterly jottings, but for 
once there is no problem. The Beecham/De 
Los Angeles H.M.V. version of Carmen romps 
home, as the racing journalists used to say. 
Not only is it an easy winner over other 
gramophone versions of this incomparable 
masterpiece; it is far superior to 
any stage performance we are likely 
see. 

The sparkle and brilliance, the fine 
shading and the bloom on the orchestral 
tone, surpass our expectations: it is like 
encountering in ideal conditions some great 
masterpiece of painting which we had 
previously seen only in a poor light and 
coated with grime. Beecham’s vivid 
approach permeates the entire perform- 
ance, chorus and soloists no less than the 
orchestra. How strange that it should have 
taken a British conductor, a Spanish mezzo 
and a Swedish tenor to secure a truly 
authentic performance of an opera so 
intensely French. 

The news that Victoria de Los Angeles 
was to record the réle of Carmen was 
exciting, though certain misgivings were 
natural, First, she has never appeared in 
the part: a more than usually severe 
handicap, it seemed, for Bizet’s highly 
theatrical heroine. And then her vocal 
quality and personality, however seductive, 
were surely too gentle and too sweet for this 
wild gypsy? In the event, however, under 
Sir Thomas’s inspiring guidance, she has 
made the very most of her virtues and 
enables us, for most of the time, to forget or 
ignore her drawbacks. 

Her entire interpretation is intensely 
musical: that is to say, she makes all her 
effects through Bizet’s notes and not in spite of 
them. The Habanera—a_ particularly 
delightful performance—shows this char- 
acteristic virtue at once. In the refrain 
there comes the phrase, “Si tu ne m’aimes 
pas, je t'aime”, with a grace-note leading 
down from C sharp to G on the first syllable 
of “t'aime”: a taunting, seductive touch, 





which most Carmens grotesquely exaggerate, 
so that the phrase ends in a wild splutter of 
obvious “‘allure’”. De Los Angeles handles 
it lightly, and to perfection—and, moreover, 
proves that this was no lucky shot by bring- 
ing off the effect equally well in the second 
verse. The Séguedille is almost as good, 
although something odd happens to her 
words near the beginning. It is true she 
lacks the dark timbre needed for the Card 
Scene, and that the final ‘“‘Laisse-moi 
passer” doesn’t tell as it should owing to the 
relative weakness of her chest-notes (how 
few modern singers understand the art of 
using these!). But throughout the second 
act she is simply wonderful, appealing 
simultaneously to our musical and dramatic 
senses as a great operatic interpretation 
always should. Her mockery of Don José 
(“Ta-ra-ta-ta . . . mon Dieu! C’est la 
retraite!”’) is delicious, and a page or two 
earlier, she brings out beautifully Carmen’s 
mixed feelings on the repeated phrase, 
“Ah! j’étais vraiment trop béte!”’—first 
fortissimo, downright irritation, and then 
piano, chagrin that the possibility of so 
much happiness should be thrown away by 
absurd masculine punctilio. The whole 
performance abounds in such details, which 
I look forward to relishing again and again. 

Gedda, too, is a fine musician. He 
handles Don José’s music very well, and 
does many things excellently, but towards 
the end, and especially in the final duet, we 
come to feel a want of body and weight in 
his tone and “vocal personality”: the dark, 
tragic intensity of the desperate man is 
hardly conveyed. Yet it is difficult to think 
of.a tenor who could have managed the 
long réle better than he, and difficult also 
to imagine a more effective Escamillo than 
Ernest Blanc. The one evident weakness in 
the cast is the Micaéla of Janine Micheau: 
her tone sounds thin and her breath 
uncomfortably short: for instance, she 
breaks the lovely phrase in her Act 1 duet 
with José, “Tout cela, n’est-ce pas, mig- 
nonne” by breathing before the last word. 
One consequence of the weakness of this 
Micaéla is that we become aware of Bizet’s 


Telephone: WORDSWORTH 2010 
Telephone: LANGHAM 1921/2 


lapses into a more conventional kind of 
lyricism; another is that for once we feel 
impelled to question Sir Thomas’s judg- 
ment, and to wonder whether he has not 
taken her Act 3 aria too slowly. Everywhere 
else his tempi are, I feel, impeccable. 


Three Decca Operas 

I must treat as a single group Decca’s 
resplendent stereo issue of Aida, Tosca and 
La Bohéme, although the first derives from 
Vienna, with the Vienna Philharmonic 
playing gloriously for Karajan, while the 
two Puccini operas come from Rome and 
are conducted by Serafin. All have Renata 
Tebaldi as heroine, and all display Decca’s 
remarkable skill in using the new 
resources of stereophonic sound so as to 
heighten the sense of atmosphere and 
drama. In Aida the results are extra- 
ordinary, and in certain respects (like the 
Rheingold set) surpass what a mere theatre 
could achieve: different acoustics are used 
to suggest the comparatively intimate scene 
in Amneris’s “apartments” (delightful old 
operatic term!), the vast expanses of the 
Triumph Scene, the nocturnal episode by 
the banks of the Nile with the voices of the 
priests floating across the water, and the 
very different effect of the priests’ voices 
ascending from the subterranean vault in 
which they pronounce sentence on 
Radamés.The effects are always imaginative, 
and thoroughly in keeping with the 
theatrical spirit of the work. 

On the other hand, so wide is Decca’s 
range, from the faintest of pianissimi to the 
tremendous /fortissimi at the climax of the 
Triumph Scene, that the gramophone will 
soon no longer be considered a domestic, 
‘“*house-trained” instrument. How many 
people are in a position to play through this 
new Aida without agitated thoughts about 
the reactions of their neighbours? Merely 
to turn down the volume control at the 
climaxes is a poor solution to the problem: 
not only does it destroy Decca’s carefully 
balanced perspectives of sound, but it 
usually produces an unreal, damped-down 
kind of quality, very different from a 
genuine mezzo-forte or forte. I see no 
solution to this problem, which is simply 
the natural result of the ability of modern 
recording and reproducers to accommodate 
an ever-increasing amount of undistorted 
tone. 

The Aida cast seems to be an all-round 
improvement on that of the first Decca set; 
it is easily the best available now that the 
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strong Milanov/Bjérling competition has 
been removed. Bergonzi (as he shows again 
in the new Bohéme) has become the most 
reliable and tasteful artist among modern 
Italian tenors. His voice has not all the 
heroic ring that a Radamés ideally needs, 
but his style is pure and distinguished— 
quite another thing from the undisciplined 
ranting of Del Monaco in the older set. 
Simionato is one of the few exponents of 
Amneris who really sounds soft and 
voluptuous in that difficult three-fold 
passage beginning on the high G (“‘Ah, 
vieni, amor mio!”). Cornell MacNeil, a 
very promising baritone, has not yet the 
authority for Amonasro’s more violent 
outbursts, but he excels in the lyrical sweep 
of “Pensa che un popolo” in the Nile 
Scene. The smaller réles are all particu- 
larly good. 

Mme Tebaldi herself, on the evidence of 
all these sets, has returned from a short 
period of retirement with her voice under 
better control than before, and with a 
marked improvement in point of style. Her 
soft singing in “La tra foreste virgini’’ and 
in “O patria mia” is beautifully floated and 
lovely to listen to; so is her ‘‘Vissi d’arte”’ 
in Tosca—a really noteworthy achievement, 
this. But the Tosca set, as a whole, strikes 
me as the least successful of the three. Del 
Monaco, who can sometimes surprise us in 
the theatre by something other than sheer 
lung-power, expends little else on Cavara- 
dossi; his scenes with Tosca lack charm, 
and one does not feel like exclaiming (with 
her): ‘How well you know how to make 
yourself loved!””. Of course, when it comes 
to the big outbursts of defiance in the first 
two acts, it is quite another matter; but, 
after all, these form a small part of Cavara- 
dossi’s music. George London, again, lacks 
subtlety in the réle of Scarpia; there is not 
much polish in his villainy. The Bohéme, on 
the other hand, is a capital set, which would 
be an easy winner were it not for the 
H.M.V. De Los Angeles/Bjérling/Beecham 
issue; the latter has a touch of magic that 
makes questions of stereophony fade into 
insignificance. But the Decca technique 
scores notably in the swirl and tumult of the 
Café Momus act. 


Donizetti and D’Albert 

Of the operas included in Philips’s 
remarkably successful International List, 
I have heard two: Donizetti’s Linda di 
Chamounix and D’Albert’s Tiefland. Linda I 
found, despite the miscasting of the prin- 
cipal réle, to be a delightful set—un- 
expectedly so. Never having seen the opera 
performed, or examined the score, I had 
formed a vague hearsay impression that it 
was a somewhat empty piece, notable 
mainly for Linda’s sparkling aria di entrata, 
“O luce di quest’ anima”. This view—if a 
mere hunch can be dignified with such a 
word—turns out to be completely wrong. 
The plot may be a little naive, though its 
naiveté is of the kind which raises a tolerant 
smile in the theatre: dear little Savoyard 
Linda ought to have guessed that if she 
allowed herself to be maintained, however 
blamelessly, in a rich Parisian “apartment” 
her friends up from the country would be 
certain to jump to the wrong conclusions. 
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Still, once we forgive her for being so silly, 
we must allow that the treatment of her 
story is picturesque, charming, and nicely 
poised between romantic sentiment (the 
scenes with her lover, her father and her 
country-boy contralto friend, Pierotto) and 
comedy (the discomfiture of the lecherous 
old Marquis). Linda is in fact an opera 
semiseria, and a very happy demonstration 
of Donizetti’s facility in both styles. 

The most surprising feature of the score 
is its richness and elaborate workmanship. 
It was written almost at the end of Donizetti’s 
career, for Vienna, where he heard a 
good deal of Beethoven’s music; 
evidently he felt that in the home of the 
classical symphony he must put his best 
foot forward. The ‘‘Edwart” who wrote 
forewords for many Ricordi scores pub- 
lished in the late nineteenth century opines 
that the overture is ‘“‘worthy of Beethoven”. 
I have sometimes toyed with the fancy that 
“Edwart” might have been an early 
pseudonym for “Edward Dent’, but no: 
for Dent himself amends the verdict to 
“hardly unworthy of Spohr in the dignity 
and solidity of its style”. Since Dent was 
never an enthusiast for “prima donna opera’, 
and has some harsh things to say about both 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Don Pasquale, his 
final judgment on Linda is worth our 
attention: ‘The whole work is thoroughly 
well made and full of most charming and 
attractive music”. 

In endorsing this opinion on the strength 
of the Philips recording, I should like to add 
that, given a really charming and agile 
soprano, the opera would make a perfect 
choice for Glyndebourne. I cannot think 
what persuaded Serafin, the excellent con- 
ductor, and the recording company to 
accept Antonietta Stella in a réle which 
suits her so badly. This singer has had a 
great success as Madame Butterfly at the 
Metropolitan, and there was much to 
admire in her Covent Garden Aida and her 
recorded Violetta. But her “O luce” is 
simply feeble, and, although in the heroine’s 
later music she improves on this bad 
start, there remain disconcerting patches 
of poor intonation and a general lack of 
precision and neatness. 

Fortunately the rest of the cast is admir- 
able. Valletti sings his second act Romance 
so charmingly that we wonder why it has 
received so little attention from tenors; 
Taddei does’ well with the serious music 
allotted to Linda’s. father, and Capecchi 
shows a nice sense of buffo style as the wicked 
Marquis. Fedora Barbieri makes rather a 
powerful orphan-boy—I suspect that we 
have lost the correct tradition for the singing 
of this kind of travesti role, but there is a 
likeable warmth and solidity in her tone. 
The set comes in a handsome box (much 
more pleasant.to handle than Decca’s new 
knife-edge plastic containers without spine- 
titles), and has excellent notes from Leo 
Riemens and a full Italian text : only a brief 
English summary, however, in place of 
translation. Before I leave Linda, I must add 
that a transfer of Lina Pagliughi’s four 78 
sides would be extremely welcome; I have 
yet to hear these records, which never 
appeared in England, but the music should 
suit her down to the ground. 
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I hope that my enjoyment of Linda »il] 
atone, in the eyes of Philips and P.H.-%V., 
for my abject failure to relish D’Albert’s 
Tiefland—another opera which I have not 
seen on the stage. Except for Hans Ho)f’s 
too hefty singing as the bumpkin tenor 
hero, the performance is a fine one, with 
Gré Brouwenstijn in splendid voice as 
Marta and Paul Schéffler very satisfying 
as the villainous Sebastiano; in the small 
part of Moruccio, Eberhard Wachter 
makes a strong impression. What bores me 
is simply the music: a crude Teutonic 
‘‘answer to Cavalleria Rusticana” which has 
the odd effect of sounding like a translation, 
Torrents of verbiage flow from all the 
principals, whose big arias always seem to 
be “‘narrations”; and the words sound as 
though they have been squeezed uncom- 
fortably to fit a pre-existing vocal line. 
In the circumstances I cannot feel indignant 
that the opera should have been heavily 
cut so as to occupy only two records. By 
the way, there exists an enchanting one-act 
opera by D?’Albert called Die Abreise. 
Third Programme listeners may recall a 
German tape of this subtle comedy, with 
Margot Guilleaume as the heroine, which 
was so successful that it had to be re- 
broadcast several times; I cannot think 
why no record company has had the wit 
to publish this—it would fit perfectly on a 
single disc. D.G.G. please note! 


Riches from Czechoslovakia 

The Supraphon company continue to 
put us heavily in their debt by their 
admirably comprehensive attention to the 
works of their greatest national composers: 
Smetana, Dvorak and Janacek. There 
was a time when it would have seemed 
eccentric, if not merely puzzling, to add 
Janacek’s name to the other two; that it 
now seems natural is largely due to the 
gramophone. Having long been convinced 
of the life-enhancing beauty and individu- 
ality of Janacek’s music, I am _ naturally 
overjoyed to find it gaining new friends 
everywhere in Europe (America has been 
slow to catch on to its merits), and there 
is no doubt that the complete recording of 
Katya Kabanova will do much to spread his 
fame, especially when the promised libretto 
makes its appearance. The concise and 
powerfully atmospheric score contains one 
scene which is an epitome of the composer’s 
art at its most poetical: the nocturnal 
meeting of the lovers in the dark garden 
beside the Volga, and fortunately this 
scene (complete on a single side) comes off 
magically in the recording. The cast has 
no weaknesses, though I confess that I have 
never yet heard, either in London, Prague, 
Brno or Amsterdam, a Katya who quite 
catches the rapturous, intimate, mystical 
note of the music in the early scene with 
Barbara; the voice part lies high, and they 
all tend to become shrill. Tikalova, 
however, as good a Katya as I have 
heard; she is finely supported by Blachut 
and the others and by the orchestra under 
Jaroslav Krombholc. 

There have been three single Janacek 
records, one of which (the 10-inch coupling, 
on LPM400, of the wind sextet called Youth 
and the Rikadla cycle which ought properly 
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io have been translated Nursery Rhymes) 
J specially recommend to anyone who 
wants to sample this composer without the 
expense of a complete opera; despite their 
titles, these are works of his old age, and 
utterly captivating. The Folk Nocturnes on 
LPV475, which A.P. praised so highly, are 
certainly delightful, but one has to put up 
with a good deal of strophic repetition, and 
the pieces for female chorus on the reverse, 
though attractive, are not among Janacek’s 
strongest compositions. The operatic mis- 
cellany on LPV450 is essential to the 
enthusiast because of the substantial excerpts 
from the opera whose title is so strangely 
translated as ‘‘Matter Makropoulos” (it 
should be The Macropoulos Affair); but the 
important réle of the 356-year-old heroine, 
which demands a youthful Welitsch or 
Jeritza, is sung by an_ uningratiating 
soprano with a fearsome wobble. In the 
two big scenes from Jenufa on the reverse, 
Domaninska is superior to Jelinkova, who 
sings the heroine in the complete set, but 
Steinerova is no match for the admirable 
Marta Krasova in the tremendous mono- 
logue for the incipient murderess. The 
side ends with the glorious concluding 
scene from The Cunning Little Vixen sung by 
its Brno exponent, Zdenek Kroupa, whose 
excellence can be gauged from the fact 
that his performance can hold its own even 
beside that of Asmus in the complete set. 

There is a rather similar Supraphon disc 
(LPV473) devoted to miscellaneous excerpts 
from Smetana’s operas. It was perhaps a 
mistake to have included in this a couple 
of excerpts (in the wrong order, incidentally) 
from The Bartered Bride, which we all know; 
but the unfamiliar pages from Libuse (two 
long, intensely lyrical scenes for baritone) 
and The Devil’s Wall (including a meltingly 
beautiful love duet, well sung by Zidek 
and Tikalova) make a decidedly attractive 
addition to the repertory. 

Vitezslav Novak (1870-1949) is as yet 
hardly known to English listeners, and it 
may be too late to arouse interest in a kind 
of romantic music which is distinctly out of 
fashion. Yet I have found much to enjoy 
in a 10-inch disc (LPM414) of excerpts 
from an opera called The Lantern, first 
staged in 1923 and still more in what 
seems to be regarded as his masterpiece, 
an elaborate cantata of circa 1910 called 
The Storm. This last comes in an album, 
complete with full notes, Czech text and 
translation, and has received about the 
most brilliant and spacious recording of a 
big score I have yet heard from Supraphon: 
a recording which accommodates the 
magnificently full-blooded singing of the 
chorus so easily that I cannot help wonder- 
ing why Janacek’s choral passages have 
hitherto fared less happily. The Storm is a 
setting of an early and somewhat naive 
poem by the well-known writer, Svatopluk 
Cech (author of the satire from which 
Janacek drew his Mr. Broucek), which 
describes the effect of a storm at sea on 
the crew and passengers of a ship: there 
are vigorous and lusty sailors’ choruses 
(superbly sung), a boy aloft in the crow’s 
nest (Maria Tauberova, rather screamy), 
a romantic young sailor before the mast 
(Beno Blachut) dreaming of his sweetheart, 
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and mysteriously sinister goings-on below 
decks, where “a white maiden” is 
threatened, made love to, and eventually 
(as the ship founders) raped by “‘her black 
slave”, who was once a king in Africa. 
So far as I can see, there is no indication 
of what century we are in, and the whole 
below-decks episode would be frankly 
absurd were it not for the striking beauty 
of the music at this point, and the superb 
singing of a young bass called Ladislav 
Mraz as the Slave. The music belongs 
unmistakably to its epoch; it has some 
fine, vigorous melodic ideas, remarkably 
eloquent orchestral interludes and a noble 
concluding prayer. At this early stage in 
my acquaintance with the score, I get the 
impression of two drawbacks: a certain 
confusion of plan, due to the peculiarities 
of the libretto, and a tendency to expand 
the musical material beyond its worth. 
All the same, The Storm has considerable 
stature and power, as should be obvious 
to anyone who can bring an open mind to 
the music of the day before yesterday. 

Of wider appeal is a 10-inch record 
(LPM398) coupling two of Dvorak’s 
rarely-performed song-cycles. The more 
familiar of these, the seven Gypsy Songs of 
Opus 55, is, as A.R. pointed out, spoilt by 
the unsteady singing of Vaclav Bednar 
(he does rather better in the Libuse excerpts) , 
but the record strikes me as indispensable 
(and liable some day to become a collector’s 
piece) because of the enchanting perform- 
ance, by Musilova and Blachut in alterna- 
tion, of the eight Love Songs of Opus 83. 
In the last of these, Blachut has a phrase 
starting on the high F sharp and 
immediately repeated in an “echo” 
pianissimo which is the kind of thing one 
wants to play straight over again: a rarer 
experience, these days, than it used to be. 
I am not surprised that the experience of 
hearing performances so tender and delicate 
should have caused A.R. to revise the 
generally unfavourable opinion of Opus 83 
expressed in his Master Musicians volume 
on Dvorak. 


Some D.G.G. and Archive Issues 

Most of the D.G.G. recordings I have 
lately heard have been devoted to the 
classics of the choral repertory. One, pub- 
lished in conjunction with Artia of Prague 
and involving a degree of German/Czech 
co-operation such as would have been 
inconceivable a few years ago, brings us a 
first recording of that work of Dvorak to 
which Bernard Shaw was so monstrously 
and comically unfair on its first appearance 
in England, the Requiem. Here chorus, 
orchestra and conductor (Karel Ancer}l) 
are all Czech, while the four soloists 
(Stader, Wagner, Hafliger, Borg) come 
either from Germany or from elsewhere in 
the West. Once we have granted that 
Dvorak’s setting is no match for Verdi’s 
(which he greatly admired), we can surely 
relax and enjoy the fine workmanship and 
easy flow of invention—the latter noticeably 
richer towards the end of the work; for 
Dvorak was naturally better equipped to 
depict the hopeful than the gloomy side of 
things. 

In this he is 


unlike most modern 
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composers, but very like Haydn, whose 
early St Cecilia Mass comes on another pair 
of D.G.G. records, in a performance by 
Bavarian Radio forces under Eugen Jochum. 
This is a very C-major-ish work, in which 
conventional sections are interpersed with 
such lovely things as the tenor’s “Et 
incarnatus est’, which is most sensitively 
sung by Richard Holm. Maria Stader 
does well with her florid music, but I 
agree with J.N. that the other two soloists 
are disappointing. Yet there is much in 
these records—not to mention the splendid 
Handel organ concerto “‘fill-up’’—to delight 
the lover of Haydn. I hope D.G.G. will 
now turn their attention to the later Haydn 
Masses. 

Why Haydn comes on the standard 
yellow D.G.G. label, while Mozart appears 
in the silver Archive Series I cannot say: 
perhaps because the Mozart record in 
question (APM14117) is devoted to out- 
of-the-way compositions—namely, an 
attractive sequence of vocal and instru- 
mental music written for domestic occasions, 
mostly for performance in the household of 
Gottfried von Jacquin. This makes a 
particularly delightful record for late night 
listening. A more substantial two-disc 
Archive issue contains the Seven Penitential 
Psalms of Orlandus Lassus in a performance 
emanating from Aachen and _ showing 
considerable variety of texture, both vocal 
and instrumental; it is apparently no 
longer obligatory to sing such music 
a cappella. Rather more accessible to the 
average modern listener is a set of 14 
Motets from Schiitz’s Geistliche Chormusik, 
sung with radiant purity of tone and style 
by the Norddeutscher Singkreis; the range 
of the composer’s imagination extends from 
the profound six-part “Blessed are the 
dead” to the delicate, almost light-hearted 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth”. 
Our own Purcell had perhaps an even 
wider range; although a fine new H.M.V. 
disc (ALP1766) is confined to his Anthems 
and Church Music, the variety of approach 
is astounding. The largest and most 
valuable item is the quasi-dramatic scena, 
“Saul and the Witch of Endor”’, but the 
intense chromaticisms of “O I’m sick of 
life” are enough to arrest the attention of 
the most casual listener. 


Handel 

There are two important Handel issues. 
Vox’s Israel in Egypt has the merits of 
completeness and faithfulness in style and 
orchestration, but the disadvantage of 
uncertain soloists and a variable standard 
of choral singing and recording. Altogether 
superior is Oiseau-Lyre’s Acis and Galatea. 
This enchanting score receives a buoyant 
performance from the St. Anthony Singers 
and the Philomusica Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult. The soloists, eminent though 
they are, do not always live up to the 
demands of Handel’s grateful but exacting 
vocal line. Joan Sutherland does not come 
fully into her own until the final air with 
murmuring accompaniment, which she 
sings exquisitely; in her earlier music there 
is a want of energy and decisiveness in her 
style; she is somewhat lnckadettan, 
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Peter Pears, as Acis, is always a true artist, 
but I miss the sweetness of tone and 
simplicity of manner appropriate to this 
idyllic music. Owen Brannigan gives a 
rough and ready account of “the monster 
Polypheme”, and commits a _ curious 
solecism in making three distinct syllables 
out of the word “‘rudd-i-er” in “O ruddier 
than the cherry’’, in defiance of scansion 
and Handel’s notes. Yet the general 
effect of the set is captivating, and the 
recording is quite first-class. 


Some Reissues 

Since I was closely concerned in the 
production of H.M.V.’s Leider/Melchior/ 
Schorr Wagner record, I can do no more 
than express my pleasure at the warmth of 
its reception by A.R. and other reviewers. 
A little D.G.G. (EPL30174) brings us a 
pleasant souvenir of Alfred Piccaver in 
four Puccini réles—all the more welcome 
in that every item (despite WERM) turns 
out to be sung in Italian. I doubt if there 
has ever been a more delicate and subtle 
recording of Wagner’s five Wesendonck 
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songs than that issued on Decca-Polydor 
before the war by Tiana Lemnitz and 
Michael Raucheisen; the Classics Club have 
now revived this set on one side of a 10- 
inch LP, coupling it with a previously un- 
issued Lohengrin love duet in which the 
soprano is joined by Franz Vdélker. The 
same house has also made available, for the 
first time in England, the solitary recording 
of Hugo Wolf’s opera, Der Corregidor. It 
has several cuts, and some of the singers, 
though well known, were rather past their 
p'ime when the recording was made. 
Nevertheless, until someone like Mr. Legge 
busies himself to produce a really adequate 
modern version, this set must remain 
indispensable to the Wolf enthusiast. 

Lastly, I much enjoyed a D.G.G. 
selection from the Polish national opera, 
Moniuszko’s Halka. from which I had 
previously known only the solos recorded 
by Sembrich and Sobinoff. The Polish 
singers, if not very distinguished, convince 
us that Halka is too attractive a work to 
remain for ever on the far side of the iron 
curtain. 





EVA TURNER 


By DUDLEY SCHOLTE 


T= story of Eva Turner’s rise to operatic 
stardom is well known, for most opera 
“fans” have heard how the Lancashire girl, 
through sheer hard work and _ study, 
achieved the singular honour of becoming 
a star in Italy before being one in her own 
country—which did not happen until her 
phenomenal success in Turandot in 1928 at 
Covent Garden. She had, of course, served 
a lengthy apprenticeship in her native land 
with the Carl Rosa before going to Italy 
on the advice of several knowledgeable 
people (including the late Zélie de Lussan 
who often told me about it). 

In addition to her voice Eva Turner 
possessed two invaluable gifts, physical 
strength and boundless energy, both of 
which she has employed to the full in 
pursuit of an art which was, for her, the 
be all and end all of her existence. Every- 
thing else in life was, and is still, of secondary 
importance to her. Gladys Parr, her 
colleague and friend since her student days, 
recalls how they shared “digs”, living on 
35s. a week each—worth then, I suppose, 
quite three times that figure today but still 
no king’s ransom. However, lunching off 
kippers or some such modest fare daunted 
them not one whit! So enthusiastic were 
they that they never walked to rehearsals 
but always ran, in case they might miss 
anything! They spent their entire time 
studying, working and learning all they 
could, falling into bed exhausted every 
night to resume the killing pace the next 
day. 

Eva has often recalled how she was paid 
2s. 6d. extra for singing the Page in 
Tannhduser and promptly banked it! All 
through her life her native thrift has 


governed her; generous to a fault where 
her friends are concerned she will hesitate 
to spend on herself and is, indeed, some- 
times inclined to be pennywise. One of her 
extravagances, if such it can be called, was 
to build herself a villa in Switzerland from 
her earnings at La Scala, Milan, and when 
she can find a little spare time (a rare 
occurrence) she enjoys spending it in this 
monument to her achievement. 
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Unlike the legendary prima donna, Ev. 
does not know the meaning of airs and 
graces, nor of the petty jealousics which 
beset so many. If one of her colleagues had 
a success she would invariably be leading 
the applause and congratulations with the 
result that she is genuinely loved by the vast 
majority of her fellow artists, and not only 
by them; to go behind scenes at Covent 
Garden with her is to see her acclaimed and 
greeted by those of the stagehands who 
remember her. 

When she retired in 1948, after her last 
appearance in Turandot, Eva went to 
America to take up a teaching position 
offered to her by the University of Oklahoma, 
Into this brand new career she threw herself 
with all her customary verve and, although 
no longer young, her boundless energy never 
deserted her. In spite of tlie climate, 
frequently a trial to her, she worked harder 
than ever and achieved some remarkable 
results. She frequently felt exhausted but, 
on being questioned, would admit that she 
had not gone to bed before 1 a.m. and was 
up again at 6.30 a.m.! 

America, however, had a distinct effect 
on her. She acquired a poise hitherto 
lacking and also became clothes-conscious 
returning home with smarter dresses than 
she had ever boasted of previously. Indeed, 
in her heyday she often did not seem to care 
about, or even be aware of, what she wore 
—frequently distressing her many “fans” 
by looking very ordinary. Very often she 
would arrive at whatever opera house she 
was due to sing in by tram or bus—not even 
by taxi, let alone a car! And the curious 
thing was that it never seemed to occur to 
her that such a thing should be expected. 

America taught her a lot about the art 
of living but did not slow her down in the 
least. When last in New York I was unable 
to make the journey to Oklahoma, and so 
one weekend she flew in to New York! 
Flew is indeed the operative word for, no 





Eva Turner with Sir Joseph Lockwood, Chairman of E.M.1I. 
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sooner had she arrived, fixed her make-up 
and had a meal, than she rushed up 
Broadway (with me a very poor second in 
tow) to see her friend Francis Robinson of 
the Met. This was followed by a number 
of other visits and I was at great pains to 
keep up with her. 

I first heard Eva Turner in Aida about 
1932. (She was, for me, at her finest in that 
role.) Her success in it owed nothing to 
costume or make-up, but one forgot all that 
when she sang. I also heard her often in 
Turandot, Freischiitz, Ballo and Tristan, and, 
of course, at many concerts. She especially 
loved singing with Toscanini, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Sir Henry Wood, whom she 
never ceased to extol. Curiously, she never 
really enjoyed singing at the Albert Hall 
as she so often did, but could never explain 
just why it was so, for she enjoyed concert 
work, especially in the provinces. 

My own special memories of Eva include 
a performance of Aida in 1939, just before 
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the war, in which her fellow artists were 
Gigli and Stignani. It was one of those 
magical evenings when everything makes 
for perfection and not the smallest thing 
goes wrong. I also recall a concert at the 
Coliseum one Sunday, either during or just 
after the war, when she sang Strauss’s 
Serenade and revealed to me a new facet of 
her art. 

We must be thankful that at last a reissue 
in LP form of her famous 78 recordings 
from Aida, Tosca, Trovatore, Cavalleria and 
Turandot has been, and very successfully, 
achieved. It will be a revelation to those 
who were not privileged to hear her; to 
those who did a lasting memory of a great 
artist and also, to many of us, a vivid 
reminder of a wonderful friend. 





A review by Alec Robertson of this Columbia reissue 
of Eva Turner’s recordings will be found on page 541 
of this issue. 
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OSTRCIL 
GRATIOT Gite <6 oo occ csc kciascsaccen 
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La Gioconda—excerptsye...... 518, 528, mono . .528 
PROKOFIEV 

Lieutenant Kije Suitex (mono Serer eres 522 

ee eS “eer 537 
PUCCINI 

La Boheme—excerptsyxe.......... 539, mono 533, 539 

La Fanciulla del West—excerpts% (mono also).. 539 

Madama Butterfly—excerpts ................. 534 

Manon Lescaut—excerptsy.. . 539, mono 533, 539 

Tosca—excerpts%x (mono also). peeNanseesSseanns 539 

ee ee 534 
PURCELL 

TINE 6. ois science nedoeseenses 539 
RACHMANINOV 

Pano TOROOtO MO, Bio. ooo cic ccccescenccese ce 524 
RAVEL 

Bolero (mono also) aa eae Ste wig wai alae ee 3 

Piano Trio in A minor ios aa 


Piece en forme de Habanera% (mono also) 
Rae 522 


RESPIGHI 
Ancient Airs and Dances for Luteye (mono also) 524 
DE PIN So dns rhe eaGan au seem eek sais 525 


The Fountains of Rome.................. 524, 537 

CE EE 524, 537 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 

i ink baa ACA oe 537 

Tsar Saltan Suite—excerpts .................- 527 
ROSSINI 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia—excerpts .............. 539 

Semiramide—excerpts (mono also) .......... 528 

L’Italiana in Algeri—excerptsy (mono also). . 528 

Various Overtures%e (mono also).............. 525 
SAINT-SAENS 

PE URES ciacudeecucbeeeeberseces 525 
SARASATE 

Fantasia on Themes from Carmen............. 527 

ON OEE Oe 527 
SATIE 

Gymnopedie Nos. 1 and 8.............+0-000- 537 
SCHUBERT 


Edetlor—Max TAGKtOGS .. 2. cccccscccsccvcsoes 532 
Piano Works—Wilhelm Backhausy% (mono also) es 
Rosam unde—excerptsy (mono also) 
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SCHUMANN 

Dichterliebe—excerpts.............00cccceees 529 

ere eee 529 

Symphony No. 3, “‘Rhenish” ................. 522 
SCHUTZ 

Kleine Geistliche Konzerte................... 532 
SHAKESPEARE 

De PENS ssa ccbGeresbbeeeaues ooo 535 

PPE ci ithaschenvcenbaeederunues 535 
SIBELIUS 

Six Humoresques ..... 527 

Karelia Suite—excerpts 537 

CON. cand b wh ee pnbneor ee aseeaee 545 

Symphony No. 5% (mono also)............... 525 

Pe I or seesorsinssesesebesnsdiseseee> 537 
SMETANA 

The Bartered Bride—excerptye............... 527 
STADEN 

Der Kuckuck und die Nachtigall.............. 532 
STAMITZ 

Flute Concerto in G major..............0.008: 527 
STRAUSS, JOHANN 

Der Zigeunerbaron—excerpts................. 540 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 

Arabella—completeye .....sccscccccccccseses 

Der Rosenkavalier—Suitey..... 587, excerpts 537 

et EE 600 ec 056 6nkine sae snsoann's 

eI 65650 665405 58506050 2esber sees ease 529 
STRAUSS FAMILY 

Waltzes and Polkasy (mono also) ........ 544, 546 
STRAVINSKY 

Chant du Rossignoldy ...........cccccccseess 526 

Pulcinella—Ballet Suiteyy................0.-- 526 


UK 
Ballad and Serenade for ‘cello and piano, Op. 3 529 
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ED coc Spee ieneewensaneneronyaba 527 
Casse-Noisette Suite, Op. 7la—excerpts........ 538 
Piano Concerto No. 1y& (mono also)........... 524 
Quartet No. 1—Andante Cantabile............ 527 
Serenade, Op. 48, ‘‘Serenade for Strings”....... 537 
Serenade Melancoliqueye........... 522, mono 527 
Sleeping Beauty—excerpts...............0004- 538 
EE SOM ces orercdecccvenesenneews 526 
Symphony No. 6, “‘Pathetique”’¥r............- 526 

TELEMANN 
Flute Concerto in D major ..............2+00+ 527 

TIPPETT 
eT ee eee eee rT Tere te 542 

TOCH 
a | PERE P EEE ee 522 

VANHAL 
Harpsichord Sonatina Op. 2, No.1..........+. 531 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
TOO WEEDS —OVOTUUIES ooo ce cccsvessecconce 538 

VERDI 
La Forza del Destino—excerptsy%... 539, mono = 
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528, mono 528, 58s 


La Traviata—excerpts» 
Various Overtures and Preludes 





I Vespri Siciliani—excerpts..............-++++ 38 
VIVALDI 

NN, SP ioe n tcunbetesuseeakeeneeees 538 

L’Estro Armonico, Op. 3—Concertos Nos. 9-12.. 526 

The Four Seasonsy (mono also) .............- 526 

Symphony, P.21, “Al Santo Sepulcro”’......... 538 
WAGNER 

Das Rheingold—excerptsy% (mono also)........ 540 

Tannhauser—CRcerpls . .. 0. cceccsccscccrne 540 
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Oberon Overtureye..........+-. 527, 528, mono 528 
Preciosa Overtureye (mono also).....-......-+ 528 

COLLECTIONS 
Brass Band Music—C.W.S. (Manchester) one 

PT re ce ee f 
Contemporary Piano Music—Bax, Berkeley, 
Tippett, Hamilton .......ccccccccccccccces 
French String Music—Thurston Dart.......... 529 
Georgian State Dancers...........-. -. 644 
Historic records—Giovanni Martinelli. -» 640 
—Sigrid Onegin........ - 
—Ignace Paderewski .......... 541 
—Julius Patzak............+-- 541 
—Heinrich Rehkemper ........ 541 
—Heinrich Schlusnus.......... 541 
—Eva Turner ........cccccees 641 
Humorous record—Peter Sellers ............. 542 
Military Band Music—Eastman Symphonic Wind 
PT eee ee 545 
Music from ‘‘Fantasia” .......... 544 
Negro Spirituals—Paul Robeson .... 545 
Operetta excerpts—Max Lichtegg 532 
Piano Recital—Winifred Atwell..............- 545 


Pipe Music—Pipes and Drums of the a 545 


POET COMES. 6 ici cirscccvecenes 536, 542 
Poetry of Scotland ..........seccccesseecreces 536 
Poetry of Shakespeare—Read by Claire Bloom 

and John Neville ...........cccecccesceecs 
Short Stories—Edgar Allan Poe............-.+- 535 
Songs and Music of the British Isles....... 545, 546 
Spanish Songs—Teresa Berganza............-- 
Student and Heurigen Songs............+.+-++ 
Whittemore and Lowe—duo pianistsx% (mono . 

PRR rrrerrrerr rrr ce < 
Antony Hopkins talking about Music.........- 536 
Marie Rambert talking about Ballet........... 536 
Adeline Genee talking about Ballet............ 536 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
By AND FIRST REVIEWS 


ROGER FISKE °- 
WILLIAM S. MANN 
LIONEL SALTER 


DERYCK COOKE - 
MALCOLM MACDONALD 
ALEC ROBERTSON’ - 





* indicates a stereophonic recording 


ORCHESTRAL 


ALBENIZ. Iberia. 

FALLA. La Vida Breve: Interlude and 
Dance No. 1. Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Mono 
MMaAI11081: *Stereo AMS16002 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 


Iberia; Mono: 
Paris Cons., Argenta (6/54) LX T2889 
I started here with the Vida Breve extracts 
—the atmospheric Interlude and the gay 
First Dance. Excellent playing, and very 
lifelike recording in both mono and stereo 
versions. A slight lift of the eyebrows at 
what struck me as an exaggerated broaden- 
ing of the tempo at the heavy string theme 
in the Dance, but on the whole very good 
indeed. 





TREVOR HARVEY - 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
ANDREW PORTER 
ROGER WIMBUSH 


JEREMY NOBLE 
DENIS STEVENS - 


And then, having dug out the Argenta 
version for comparison, I settled down to 
the Arbés orchestrations of five of the Iberia 
suite—Evocacién, El Corpus en Sevilla, Triana, 
El Puerto and El Albaicin. Critics seem to 
spend most of their time sighing “If 
only .. .”. (If only Signor A, with his 
thrilling vocal organ, had the artistry of 
Monsieur B, whose actual voice was never 
his strong point: if only that fabulous 
virtuoso Mr. C had the mature under- 
standing of Herr D: if only that fine 
Ensemble E had been recorded as well as 
that indifferent team F, and so on.) In 
this case, faced with first-rate playing by the 
Minneapolis Orchestra and fine recording 
by Mercury, one’s constant thoughts are 
“If only Antal Dorati weren’t in such an 
almighty hurry all the time. . .” and “If 
only Argenta could have had the advantage 
of this orchestra and the best modern 
recording . . .. 

Dorati takes the Evocacidn too fast, treat- 
ing it as a straightforward ‘fandanguillo and 
completely missing the poetry which made 
Argenta’s performance of this so magical— 
a true evocacién (which means something 
more than just “evocation”). Corpus Christi 
in Seville is taken at such a lick that there is 
often barely time for the wind to articulate, 
and it says much for the virtuosity of the 
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“BRICKS’’—AND MORTAR 


For some years we have been keeping 
under close review the relative merits of valves 
and transistors in various electronic applica- 
tions. It may not be generally known that the 
Davey Radio laboratory and workshop serve 
in the field of Industrial Electronics, as well as 
designing and making radio and gramophone 
equipment. In this field the application of 
transistors is wider than in high class gramo- 
phone work, so that our practical experience 
of what transistors can or cannot do better 
than valves is already very extensive, and our 
technique in transistors circuitry highly de- 
veloped. As a result of these studies we have 
now brought out 


A NEW PRODUCT 


This is a fixed transistor pre-amplifier of 
the type commonly known as a “brick” in 
modern jargon. We consider that we have here 
a product of wider usefulness and rather 
superior performance to others of its kind. 
The wider application results from the rela- 
tively high input impedance which makes it 
possible to use the brick with all the current 
high grade magnetic pick-ups, single channel 
or stereo, available today. It will of course 
work with moving coil pick-ups also, but its 
usefulness is not confined to these. It should 
not be used with crystal or ceramic pick-ups, 
because the source impedance of these is too 
high. The construction is extremely robust, 
and this is one brick that can be dropped with- 
out unfortunate consequences. 


@ 


The brick is made in two forms, single 
channel DTB 1, and twin channel DTB 1S. 
The detailed specification is as follows :— 


Voltage Gain 60:1. Other gain factors to order. 


Frequency Flat within 1ldb. from 20 to 
Response 20,000 c.p.s. 

Output and Up to 1-5 volts r.m.s. out, with 
Distortion less than 0:1 % distortion. 


Input Resistance Not less than 120 K ohms. (note 
that for best results the source im- 
pedance applied to the input 
should not exceed 5,000 ohms). 

Microphony Nil. 

Power Supply 10 volts DC at about 1 m.a. per 
channel, or 9 volt dry battery. 
Where a H.T. supply is used the 
voltage must be reduced to above 
figures by a potential divider. A 
mere series resistor will not serve. 


Finish Small die-cast box. 
Dimensions 4}” x 34” x 2)’. 
Price DTB 1, £4.10.0. 


DTB IS, £7.10.0. 


Such is the ‘brick’, but what about that 
mortar? That, of course, is to help you to 
stick the brick in its place. It consists of the 
ready technical advice and attention to in- 
dividual problems that is always accorded to 
purchasers of Davey Radio products—that 
essential bond. We do not merely want you to 
have it—we want you to have it working as it 
should. In this case co-operation can go as far 
as offering variants of the standard specifica- 
tion to meet individual needs. 


Trade enquiries invited 
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orchestra that so much of the playing is 
pointed and clean. But how matter-of-fact 
Dorati makes the dreamy coda! There are 
some fine majestic sonorous climaxes in this 
movement, which are superior in perspective 
on stereo. Triana lacks the subtlety of 
Argenta’s reading and is unduly hurried 
throughout, particularly in the middle 
section, where the string figurations in- 
evitably become scrambled. This is vulgar, 
in the wrong sense. The Harbour. too, is on 
the fast side—though that doesn’t excuse 
some sour intonation in the quiet D major 
chords just before the end. The great welt of 
the movement’s blazing brass, ultra-vivid 
in mono, is better proportioned in stereo. 
Only Albaicin (the name of the gipsy quarter 
of Granada) is really satisfactory here, and 
this is brilliantly done. I don’t want to give 
the impression that this issue is not, heard 
in isolation, quite impressive, but com- 
pa‘ison with Argenta’s splendid perform- 
ance reveals the latter’s more idiomatic and 
poetic reading. If only ... But this is 
where we came in. LS. 


BARTOK. Piano Concertos: Nos. 2 
and 3. Gyérgy Sandor (piano), 
Vienna Pro Musica Orchestra con- 
ducted by Michael Gielen. Vox 
Mono PL! 1490 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Stereo: STPL511490 (3/60). 


Concerto Ne. 3: 

Katchen, Suisse, Anserme (3/54) LX T2894 
Haas, Berlin Radio § o., Friceay (6/56) DGM18223 
A. Fischer, L.S.O., Markevich (6/58) AL. P1588 


The only difference I can detect heawes 
the mono version of this record and the 
stereo (which I reviewed last month) is that 
the mono is a bit louder. In the Third 
Piano Concerto the quality is still poor and 
the sound just as uncomfortably close; in 
the Second the texture is as clotted as ever. 
All the other available issues of No. 3 are 
superior both as performances and record- 
ings. As I said in my previous review, I 
would personally plump for Annie Fischer’s 
extremely sensitive performance, though 
some may well prefer the cooler interpreta- 
tion of Monique Haas; both recordings are 
first-rate. Whether you fancy Katchen or 
not depends largely on whether you can 
accept his surprisingly steady tempo for the 
final Allegro vivace. D.C. 


BARTOK. Music for String Instru- 
ments, Percussion and Celesta. 
MARTIN. Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante, Stokowski Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Capito! Mono P8507: 
*Stereo SP8507 (12 in., 30s. plus 

9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Both of these pieces were written for the 
Basle Chamber Orchestra and its con- 
ductor, Paul Sacher—the Barték in 1936 
and Frank Martin’s Petite Symphonie Con- 
certante some seven or eight years later. Both 
of them, moreover, divide the string 
orchestra into two equal groups, with the 
remaining instruments (piano, harpsichord 
and harp in the Martin, and a more 
elaborate collection in the Barték) placed 
between them. There’s no doubt at all that 
they both call for stereo recording to do 
justice to their carefully contrived anti- 
Phonal effects; even the best of the previous 
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versions have suffered from the loss of the 
spacial separation of the two string groups 
and the resulting confusion of texture in the 
more thickly contrapuntal passages. 

Now Stokowski, as we know, has always 
kept up to date with the technical aspects of 
broadcasting and recording, and it’s my 
guess that what attracted him in the first 
place to these two works was their suitability 
to stereo, rather than the music itself. Not 
that the Petite Symphonie Concertante comes 
off badly. I think that Stokowski, with his 
concern for a creamy quality of sound and 
an eloquent cantabile line, does sometimes 
soften the edges of Martin's score and loses 
its impetus (there is a bad example of this 
at number 54), yet this performance has 
much to be said for it. For one thing the 
string-playing is excellent—better than in 
either of the rival versions—and although 
Stokowski tends to over-emphasise the 
romantic aspects of the work, the score does 
at least g've kim some justification. As a 
pe formance I should still be inclined to 
prefer Ansermet’s fine version (Decca 
LX7T2631), first released nearly ten years 
ago, but the stereo version of this new one 
does certainly make a considerable impact. 
Not that it is technically perfect: the bass is 
attenuated and there are passages where one 
or other instrument sounds momentarily 
off-focus, while the mono version has some 
unnecessarily crude adjustments of balance. 
Yet on the whole one can give a qualified 
welcome to this recording of the Petite 
Symphonie Concertante. 

Unfortunately I can_ give little 
welcome at all to the Barték, which is per- 
formed with an absolutely staggering lack 
of accuracy—let alone understanding. 
Stokowski’s “romantic” approach here 
leads him to take liberties with tempi, 
scoring and dynamics. Not only are the 
over-all timings of each movement far 
longer than those Barték specified: the 
fluctuations within them are at times wildly 
off the mark. The first movement is a 
monument of misconceived expression, 
taking ten minutes against Barték’s six-and- 
a-half. Stokowski makes an attacca (un- 
marked, but not a bad idea) to the second 
movement, which starts quite well. But after 
bar 160 the tempo begins to get out of 
control, and the famous syncopated chords 
over an ostinato are more ragged than on 
any other recording I have heard. For the 
beginning of the third movement (the night- 
music one) Stokowski decides, without any 
authority as far as I can see, to use soloists, 
and again later where Bartdék specifies the 
unusual timbre of two soloists in unison I 
can hear only one. The whirling finale is 
taken at a plodding pace that adds two 
minutes to Barték’s five-and-a-half, and in 
spite of this (or because of it) there is some 
very imprecise playing. Even superb stereo 
could hardly make up for these deficiencies, 
and in fact it is rather poor, with ill-defined 
bass and two startlingly obvious tape-joins. 
These are not apparent in the mono 
version—but then, almost all the existing 
mono versions are better played. For 
anyone who wants the closest available 
approximation to what Bartédk actually 
wrote I would still recommend Fricsay’s on 


D.G.G. DGM18493. - JN. 
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BACH. Orchestral Transcriptions. 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor; 
Komm, siisser Tod; Bourrée from 
“English Suite No. 2”; Sarabande 
from “Violin Partita in B minor’; Fin 
feste Burg ist unser Gott; shepherd’s 
Song from “Christmas Oratorio”; 
Fugue in G minor. Stokowski Sym- 
Phony Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Capitol Mono 
P8489 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Oh dear, oh dear! I’m not at all anxious 
to pose as a purist, but I can’t help finding 
this record most distasteful. Modern Bach 
transcriptions are only justifiable if they 
preserve the noble spirit and clean style of 
the original, and sound as if Bach might 
well have made them himself if he’d lived 
in the twentieth century. What we have 
here isn’t Bach at all, but a lot of turgid 
late-romantic wallowing in sticky sentiment: 
Komm stisser Tod, delivered molto intenso by a 
large ’cello section at a funereal speed; the 
Sarabande from the B minor Partita for 
unaccompanied violin, decked out for full 
strings and harp; the lively little Bourrée 
from the A minor English Suite for harpsi- 
chord, fussily scored for strings and wind in 
antiphony, and taken at a snail’s pace with 
an enormous rallentando at every cadence. 

Eine feste Burg is simply the chorale-tune 
played twice, getting louder and louder and 
ending on the brass with the pomposity of 
news-ree] music. As for the lilting little 
Pastorale movement from the Christmas 
Oratorio, it’s squeezed out like toothpaste 
from a tube as slowly as_possible—it 
actually takes ten minutes in this perform- 
ance. 

The recording is richly plushy, with a 
reverberant acoustic suggesting a church, 
so it admirably matches the misguided 
religiosity of the pertormances. D.C. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E flat major, Op. 73, “Emperor”. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano), Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Decca 
Mono LXT5553: Stereo SXL2179 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 


Stereo: 
Gilels, Philh., Ludwig (10/58) SA X2252 


Curzon, V.P.O., Knappertsbusch 


(10/88) SXL2002 

Rubinstein, N.Y. S. Krips (4/59) SB2016 

Katz, Halle Barbivatil (12/59) CSC1.70019 
Foldes, Berlin P O., Leit 

12/59, SLPM138018 

Arrau, Philh. Gallie (2/60)SAX2297 


The sound of Backhaus’s earlier LP 
version of the Emp-ror was beginning to 
date, though its clarity is still commendable, 
and it will doubtless enjoy several years of 
active life as an Ace of Clubs when and if 
Decca decide to second it to that catalogue 
(it is not yet withdrawn from the LXT 
series). Doubtless Backhaus too was 
becoming dissatisfied with an interpretation 
that no longer accords with what we can 
now hear are his latest views on the Emperor. 
The earlier performance struck me as rather 
sluggish and unsteady. This new one 
certainly avoids the sluggishness: Backhaus 
keeps the music moving forward all the 
time, and his reading has great pride and 
emotional size, and in the finale a vigour 
that sometimes seems jaunty. The forward 
propulsion leads to bouts of inexpressive 
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brilliance in the outer movements—he 
dashes away and his smoothing iron irons 
out the rhythm of the runs. I am not 
convinced by his unconventional solution 
of the tempo crux in the poco ritardando 
section of the rondo’s first episode (he holds 
back the tempo for three bars longer than 
most pianists). But there is something 
noble about his conception as a whole, and 
he is finely accompanied. 

In mono the sound is acceptable (piano 
rather thin perhaps) but the performance 
doesn’t compete with Solomon’s famous 
disc. In stereo the choice is harder. 
Decca give this latest version the cleanest 
and most vivid stereo sound: beside it 
Gilels (fluffy), Curzon (bass-heavy), Rubin- 
stein (clangorous), Katz (excellent piano 
sound, rather cramped orchestral tuttis), 
Foldes (highly polished and sophisticated) 
and Arrau (piano curiously distant) are 
much less effectively recorded, as the above 
parentheses indicate—I have thought well 
of most of their recorded sounds in the past. 
As to the comparative excellence of the 
interpretations by these great pianists, it is 
disappointing to report that none of them 
is outstandingly satisfying. Katz’s version 
is most impressive, but doesn’t dig very 
deep. Both Arrau and Foldes give the 
effect of over-elaboration, the art that 
swamps art—in completely different ways. 
We still await a tremendous stereo inter- 
pretation of this concerto. W.S.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. No. | in 
G major, Op. 21; No. 8 in F major, 
Op. 93. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen 
Jochum. D.G.G. Mono LPM18519: 
* Stereo SLPM138037 (12 in., 30s. plus 
Os:'Od. P.T.). 
*BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. No. | in 
C major, Op. 21: No. 8 in F major, 
Op. 93. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Columbia Stereo SAX2318 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 330X1554 
pr. 
owpled as above; Mono: 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay 
Suisse, Ansermet 
Halle, Barbirolli 
Philh., Klemperer (9/58) 838CX1554 
Coupled as above; Stereo 
Halle, Barbirolli (1/60) (9/58) CSCL70001 
Jochum’s handling of what seems by now 
to have become a standard coupling is very 
satisfactory indeed. He is as usual at his 
best in the fast movements. Both finales are 
excellent, for example, and the unanimity 
and delicacy of the scale passages in that of 
No. 1 are particularly notable. Slower 
movements tempt him to relax some of his 
rhythmic crispness, though, and the minuet 
of No. 8 seems to me to suffer a little from 
this, as does the slow movement of No. 1. 
The slow introduction to No. | is also very 
protracted. However this is essentially a 
German tradition of Beethoven perform- 
ance, and of its kind it is very good indeed. 
Klemperer’s performances completely 
transcend the boundaries of national style. 
In some ways he is a profoundly German 
conductor and yet he completely avoids the 
aver-slow adagios that are such a hallmark 
of German conducting. His introduction to 
No. 1, for example, is immensely dignified, 


(1/56) DGM18100 
(11/56) LXT5232 
(9/58) CCL30132 
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yet considerably quicker than Jochum’s— 
and finer too, I think. He, unlike Jochum, 
is at his least successful in propelling a fast 
movement with the necessary velocity, and 
yet on the present disc it is only the finale of 
No. 8 that I am conscious of feeling too 
slow. Elsewhere Klemperer manages by the 
sheer breadth and resilience of his phrasing 
to impart a forward drive to the music that 
in general compensates for actual notes-per- 
minute speed. His tempi remain more 
regular than Jochum’s on the whole, but the 
occasional shifts are all the more telling for 
that reason; the momentary ritardandi at 
bars 43 and 51 of the first movement of 
No. 8 could surely never be handled with 
more graceful firmness than this. Possibly 
you may find the whole approach too 
Olympian for two comparatively light- 
hearted works like these, and yet it seems to 
me that while Jochum’s performances are 
excellent in their straightforward way, 
Klemperer’s might well be the more 
rewarding to live with. At any rate both 
are as good as the best of the previous mono 
versions of this coupling, and better than 
their only competitor on stereo. 

As for the recording, there is not much 
to choose. Klemperer has the greater 
spaciousness in stereo, as befits his perform- 
ances, and it is worth noting that he uses the 
classical disposition of the orchestra with the 
second violins on the right. Monteux did 
the same in his version of No. 6, I noticed, 
and this does seem to me the best arrange- 
ment for recording classical works; the 
objection to it (that it damps the sound of 
the seconds by making their instruments face 
the wrong way) can easily be overcome by 
skilful microphone-placing. Jochum has his 
seconds in the usual place next to the firsts, 
and his recorded sound is rather closer and 
less spread; in fact there were moments 
when the stereo effect was hardly noticeable 
after listening to the Columbia disc. But 
nevertheless in both D.G.G. versions the 
definition is very good, and in the case of the 
timpani actually better. There is a nasty 
fluff from one of the horns (I think) a 
couple of bars from the end of the minuet of 
No. 8 in Klemperer’s stereo recording, 
which seems not to have been on the 
mono. J.N. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 55, “Eroica”. 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra conducted 
by Jascha Horenstein. Vox Mono 
GBY10700 (12 in., 17s. plus 5s. 6d. 
PT,). 

Three years ago, as many will remember, 
Horenstein and Vox stole a march on every- 
body by offering Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, in a thrilling performance and an 
adequate recording, at half the normal 
price, and here they are at it again. The 
only competitor with their new Eroica in 
the sphere of economy, is Kleiber’s version 
in Decca’s Ace of Clubs series. 

Horenstein fulfils his part of the bargain 
magnificently, and is well backed by an 
orchestra whose only weakness is a shrill 
first oboe. His present performance is quite 
different from the one he recorded for Vox 
in 1954; that was so super-titantic as to be 
unbelievable, but this is a beautifully 
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classical interpretation, spacious and deeply- 
felt, but strictly life-size. There are all the 
qualities here that one looks for in the 
Eroica—not only a splendid line but a tense 
rhythmic impulse; not only a savage 
strength but a sense of mystery—achieved 
by that rare thing in performances of this 
work, a real pianissimo. In the first move- 
ment, Horenstein pulls off a feat only 
previously achieved on disc, to my know- 
ledge, by Van Kempen on a since-deleted 
Philips record: he preserves unswervingly 
a single tempo which lies nicely between the 
extremes of hustle and drag. In the absence 
of all those familiar changes of speed, this 
Allegro con brio emerges as what it really is— 
the most perfectly unified large-scale first 
movement Beethoven ever composed. The 
strongly rhythmic approach to the Adagio 
threw new light on it for me: I had never 
before been so conscious that it is, after all, 
a march, with all the awe-inspiring solemnity 
that a tramping slow march-rhythm conveys. 
An unusual and convincing feature is that 
the return to the main tempo, after the 
inevitable quickening in the fugal section, 
is effected by a rallentando during the 
restatement of the main theme, not by the 
usual gear-change when the music reaches 
E flat. The scherzo, like the first movement, 
steers surely between extremes of tempo, 
achieving both weight and drive, and in 
consequence, the Trio moves easily at the 
same speed (though there is one bad bit of 
ensemble). Unity of tempo is also the 
fulcrum of the finale, which is_ taken 
deliberately enough to allow it to counter- 
balance the weight of the rest of the 
symphony. This is done without any 
loss of vitality and without any bombast 
when the horns give out their slow fortisstmo 
statement of the main theme. Some may 
find the very measured opening and the 
non-committal statement of the theme and 
first variation unacceptable, but this seems 
to me exactly the right treatment of what is 
in fact the bare ground-plan of the whole 
movement; it certainly removes that 
slightly comical oompah element from the 
wind and string antiphonies in the theme. 

It’s a pity that Vox can’t do something 
about their engineering, though. This is 
one of their better recordings, by fits and 
starts—the sound is mainly clear and firm, 
if not of the highest quality, but it’s 
difficult to understand why the level is so 
low in places, and why the wind suddenly 
rush into the foreground when they are 
playing on their own. My pressing has a 
bad surface at the beginning of the Scherzo, 
which doesn’t clear until the first fortissimo. 

D.C. 


BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantastique, 
Op. 14. London Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens. Top Rank Mono 35/057 
(12 in., 26s. 44d. plus 8s. 74d. P.T.). 


L.S.O., Scherchen (8/54) NLP908 
Berlin P.O., Markevich (4/55) DGM18167 
Philh., Karajan (4/55) 88CX1206 
Paris Cons., Argenta 8/58) LX T5423 


/58) 
French National R.O., Beecham (2/59) ALP1633 
Philh., Cluytens (11/59) 88CX1673 


It was on the second beat of the seventh 
bar that I realised the quality of sound in 
this new recording of the Fantastic was going 
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DL7-35 Power Amplifier 


Power output: 54 watts peak; 
Distortion: less than 0.05 % total, 
at 20 watts sine wave output; 
input/output voltage character- 
istic: linear to 35 watts output; 
Power response: 20 watts linear 
from 30 c/s to 20 kc/s; Damping 
factor: 50; Hum and Noise: 
—85dB. Price: 30 gns. 
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A great work, played by masters, 
impeccably recorded and faultlessly 
reproduced—this is the experience of a 
lifetime. Every cadence, every note, is 
re-created just as it was played, 
everything but the music is utterly 
forgotten—this is Avantic natural sound. 
This is the reproduction given by the 
DL7-35 Power Amplifier which has been 
acclaimed by the technical editors of the 
Gramophone and Gramophone Record 
Review, as being faultless in design, 
construction and performance. Together 
with the SP21 Pre-amplifier Control 
Unit, the DL7-35 brings a new depth 
and reality to music making every 
Magnum Opus the experience of a 
lifetime. 





SP21 Stereophonic Pre-amplifier 
Control Unit = 


Specially designed for use with the DL7-35 Power 
Amplifier. For stereophonic oduction the 
SP21 is used with a pair of DL7-35 Amplifiers. 
6 inputs for each channel: Tuner, 100 mV./250 mV. 
Flat, 25 mV. Pick-up, 5/50 mV.; Rumble filter; 
Frequency response: 40 c/s—I5 kc/s + 1dB; 
Controls: 6-position input selector, continuously 
variable bass and treble controls, loudness con- 
trol, stereo/3D/reverse-stereo switch, stereo 
phase switch, stereo balance control, low-pass 
filter switch, Price: £28.10s. 


natural sound 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE STAVE GUARANTEE! 
Stave Sealed Records are 
quite unique and remain incomparable. 

* 

They are supplied post free in the United Kingdom. 
Overseas orders are supplied Tax Free and free of all charges 
for orders of £5 and over. 

(Note: Wooden boxes are used in appropriate instances 
where the order amounts to £10 and over.) 

| * 
ALL FIRST CLASS EQUIPMENT 
e.g., Export, Leak, Quad, Wharfedale, Goodmans, Jason, 
etc., etc., supplied Tax Free Overseas. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
what rating of performance and interpretation (also 
of recording) the consensus 
of current informed opinion merits 
upon the latest issue of any important work? 
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WE STOCK 


EVERY 
important record including 
CANTATA RECORDS 
**TAP’’ REISSUES 
BELCANTO 


‘THE CONSENSUS AND REVIEW’ 
will tell you this! 
aa with a REVIEW SEC TION by our Panel which . 
has been provided wi ith the finest available Equipment, 
thus enabling emphasis to be placed upon RECORDING 
VALUES, in addition to interpretation and performance. 
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FERGUSON FUTURAMA li 


The distinctive looks of this fully stereophonio radio- 
gram parallel] its distinctive performance. It has a 
4-epeed autochanger for all types of stereo and monaural 
records, and has a crystal turnover stereo cartridge 
fitted. The 8-valve (plus metal rectifier) superhet radio 
covers VHF/FM and Long and Medium wavebands, and 
has ‘piano-key’ selection. There are two 8’ dia. loud- 
speakers, one in each channel, fitted in separate 
chambers at each end of the cabinet. Other features 
include: built-in aerials; external aerial and earth 
sockets; switched extension speaker sockets for each 
channel; facility for connection of tape recorder. The 
walnut veneered console cabinet finished with ‘Esterpol’ 
lacquer, has a roomy, easily-accessible record compart- 
ment. 


Model 604RG 73 Gns. Tax Paic 
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FULLY-STEREOPHONIC 
RADIOGRAMS 


FERGUSON FELICITY II 


This delightful, contemporary-styled auto-radiogram 
is fully stereophonic and includes a 7-valve (plus metal 
rectifier) superhet radio covering VHF/FM and Long and 
Medium wavebands. The autochanger plays all types 
of stereo and monaural records, and is fitted with a 
crystal turnover stereo cartridge. Other features in- 
clude: 8’ dia. p.m. loudspeakers and switched extension 
speaker sockets for each channel; two inbuilt aerials 
and sockets for external aerial and earth; facility for 
connection of tape recorder. The walnut-veneered con- 
sole cabinet is finished in stain-resistant ‘Esterpol’ 
lacquer. 


Model 6O3RG 63 Gns. Tax praia 
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to be pretty exceptional At this point violas 
and ’cellos have a single quiet pizzicato 
chord, C-A flat, and for once it really had 
the right sonority, instead of sounding like 
an indeterminate percussive noise. As the 
first movement went on I found plenty 
more examples of this clarity in the lower 
reaches of the string section, and since 
Berlioz gives his basses a great deal of 
independent work, this is quite an important 
point; what can sound muddy, here sounds 
rich. In general the recording has a nice, 
luminous clarity to it, but unfortunately the 
good internal balance of the strings is not 
matched, at any rate all the time, in the 
orchestra as a whole. For the sake of clarity 
the woodwind have sometimes been given 
undue prominence, and in the waltz- 
movement the harps are quite unnecessarily 
close, so that they are out of balance with 
both strings and woodwind (cf. pages 68 
and 69 of the Eulenburg score). I am 
surprised, too, that while such a difficult 
passage as p. 204 has been balanced with 
great clarity, no attempt has been made to 
have the oboe at the beginning of the Scéne 
aux Champs and the bell in the finale sound 
distant, as Berlioz intended. And while we 
are dealing with the technical aspects of 
this recording it is just worth pointing out 
that the end-of-side break in the middle of 
the third movement sounds unduly abrupt 
because the editor has not added any silent- 
hall atmosphere after the tape-cut. Alto- 
gether, then, the recording does not quite 
live up to first impressions, but although on 
balance I prefer that of the recent Cluytens 
version on Columbia—less vivid in places, 
but more reliably natural—this is still above 
average. 

I have considered the recording of this 
disc in some detail because if I were to 
recommend it on any grounds it would 
certainly be for the quality of the sound, 
and not for the performance itself. It would 
be pernickety to point out in detail the 
deficiencies of Goossens’ reading of this 
wonderful score, but perhaps a few general- 
isations may serve. He shows much less 
feeling for the asymmetrical phrasing of 
Berlioz’s melodies than Beecham or Marke- 
vich, and tends to exaggerate the accents 
which Berlioz indicated with a sf-sign. He 
does not handle the numerous tempo- 
changes with sufficient flexibility, so that 
they often lack conviction. He does not 
achieve precise ensemble at certain crucial 
points, and permits the dotted rhythms in 
the March to the Scaffold to sound positively 
flabby. The phrasing of wind solos ranges 
from the stodgy to the superb: an example 
of the latter—the clarinet’s statement of the 
idée fixe just before the crash of the guillotine; 
an example of the former—the cor anglais’ 
melody at the beginning of the Scéne aux 
Champs. Hi-fi addicts may be able to ignore 
these points, but th true Berliozian will 
stick to his Beecham or Markevich or, 
possibly, Cluytens versions in preference to 
this new one. 
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*BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in 
C minor, Op. 68. Oslo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Odd 
Griiner-Hegge. R.C.A. Camden 
Stereo SND5013 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 
5e.2d. PF). 


Philharmonia, Klemperer 
V.P.O., Kubelik (11/58) SXL12013 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (10/59) SABL124 


It’s good to find a stereophonic record 
issued at a guinea. What the reviewer 
delights to do, of course, is to add that it is a 
really fine performance and recording, and 
so is a true bargain. Unfortunately the 
recording mainly lets this one down, for it 
is just too plain loud all through and the 
result is exhausting to the ear. More 
seriously, passages that should be with- 
drawn, mysterious, lose the atmosphere 
they should have, while big climaxes have 
no chance to make their real effect. A great 
pity, this, for the sound is in itself well 
balanced, the general quality is good 
(especially if you add a touch of top) and 
you can hear detail. One momentary 
defect—there is a “flicker” in the sound 
round about bar 26 of the first movement. 

Griiner-Hegge’s reading is straightforward 
but successful because he is evidently a 
Brahmsian. Yet I suspect that he and his 
orchestra are stronger in robust passages, a 
bit lacking in subtlety elsewhere. He propels 
the music along with excellent rhythm and 
vitality, his tempo variations are well 
judged; the performance of each move- 
ment holds together, in fact. If only there 
were more grazioso in the third movement 
and more real quiet playing—and I think 
the recording isn’t entirely to blame for the 
lack of that. I wonder if the conductor 
really did let his violas play at least mf just 
because their quavers, marked p, also have 
marcato above them. 

Having emphasised the cheapness of this 
disc, I can only leave the reader to judge 
whether or not he thinks it worth delving 
more deeply into his pocket, for all the other 
versions are recorded with more musical 
care; and Klemperer (emphasis on strength 
and deep feeling) or Kubelik (more lyrical) 
seems to remain the choice. BY 2 


(10/59) SAX2262 


*BRAHMS. Symphony No. 3 in 
F major, Op. 90. Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a, “St. 
Anthony Chorale”. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Capitol Stereo SP8483 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 


P8483 (12/59). 
Symphony No. 3: 


Chicago S. 0., Reiner (12/58) SEB2007 
V.P.O., Kubeli k (5/59) SXL2104 
Berlin P. O., Maazel (12/59) SLPM138022 


When you settle down to enjoy Brahms’s 
3rd Symphony and those two great brass 
chords swing out from the orchestra, isn’t 
the next thrill the electrifying entry from 
the violins with the theme itself? Well, you 
won’t get any electrifying violins here; and 
you will then have to sit through a first 
movement that is pushed along in a way 
that allows no punctuation in the sentences 
of the argument and in which no phrase 
ever acquires any significance. There are 
places in other movements where a depress- 
sing sort of heavy lethargy overcomes 
everybody, in the third movement, for 
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example, so devoid of grace and charm, 
The Variations get a better performance in 
which at least nothing offends. 

I said much of this when I wrote about 
the mono issue and stereo sound doesn’t 
alter it, of course. The sound itself is quite 
good, but resonant in a way that seems often 
characteristic of Capitol’s sound, not really 
over-resonant but yet with texture not quite 
as clear as one might like. 


As to rival versions, W.S.M. was very 
unenthusiastic indeed about both Kubelik 
and Reiner, while I wouldn’t want to live 
with Maazel’s vital but immature reading. 
The joint advice of both of us, then, would 
seem to be that the wise thing is to wait 
until a wholly great performance turns up, 
as it is bound to do, surely, before long. 

T.H. 


BRAHMS. Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
D minor, Op. 15. Julius Katchen 
(piano), London Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Decca Mono LXT5546: Stereo 
SXL2172 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 
P:3.). 


Stereo: 
Graffman, Boston S.0., Munch (2/60) SB2040 


Reviewing the first stereo issue of 
work (Graffman/Munch) in February, I 
said that it would no doubt have superior 
rivals shortly, and here is one already. Both 
Katchen and Monteux bring to the music 
the qualities it mneeds—power, depth, 
breadth, and wide-ranging passion—which 
were noticeably lacking in Graffman if not 
in Munch. 

I didn’t fancy Monteux as a Brahms con- 
ductor, but I was entirely wrong. He goes 
straight to the heart of the work, plumbing 
its depths with long-spanned expressive 
phrasing and rich sonority, and building up 
a big towering structure which allows 
Katchen plenty of room to storm the 
heights. And it’s the stormy quality that’s 
most evident in Katchen’s gripping per- 
formance, not only in the titanic octave 
passages, which he attacks with splendid 
ferocity, but also in the long flowing 
melodies of the first movement. Playing 
with plenty of tone, a spacious rhythm, a 
spontaneous slight rubato, some well-timed 
off-beat accents, and a relentlessly surging 
crescendo, he makes these themes sound as 
they should—like the piling up of thunder 
clouds—and without ever losing the classic 
line. He also brings out the underlying 
pathos of some of the quieter passages; but 
where he is not so successful, I feel, is in the 
dreamy inward meditations of the slow 
movement. He hits the right dead-slow 
tempo, and his playing is beautiful, but 
there is not that sense of hushed serenity 
which in the great performances makes one 
hold one’s breath; in particular, those 
musing, infinitely delicate traceries which 
make up the second theme sound a little 
down-to-earth after the L.S.O.’s moving 
delivery of the rapt string phrases which 
precede them. The finale has plenty of the 
right battling spirit and grows surely to a 
tense climax (though I noticed a certain 
clumsiness of fingering in the openi 
statement of the main theme). All in all, 
this is a high-ranking performance, only 
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marred by Katchen’s failure to achieve as 
intense a romanticism in the serene passages 
as in the turbulent ones. 


The balance is very sensibly of the 
concert-hall type, allowing piano and 
orchestra to merge in truly Brahmsian 
fashion; the only bad moment is the 
faintness of the F major horn fanfare in the 
first movement. Brahms’s crude scoring of 
the tutti passages makes it difficult to get a 
satisfactory recording of the orchestra, but 
the sound of this disc is preferable to that of 
the R.C.A. It is appropriately full-blooded, 
with a good sonorous bass, though there is a 
harshness and congestion in forlissimo which 
can only be half Brahms’s fault. The new 
stereo issue, though giving more sense of 
space, suffers from the same defect. My 
mono pressing has an intermittent thud 
during the opening piano bars of both first 
and second movements—not Katchen’s 
pedalling, since it follows the rhythm of the 
spinning disc, not that of the music. D.C. 


*BRAHMS. Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B flat major, Op. 83. Hans Richter- 
Haaser (piano), Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 
Stereo SAX2328 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 33CX1680 (2/60). 

BRAHMS. Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B flat major, Op. 83. Artur Rubin- 
stein (piano), R.C.A. Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. R.C.A. Mono RBI16185: 
*Stereo SB2069 (12 in., 28s, 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 

Stereo: 
Kentner, Philh., Boult (5/59) ASD268 
Gilels, Chicago S.O., Reiner (7/59) SB2032 
Reviewing the mono version of the 

Richter-Haaser (or should I say Karajan ?) 
last February I remarked on the extent to 
which the conductor had managed to 
impress his view of the work on the whole 
performance. In the new R.C.A. disc the 
situation is almost reversed, for it is the 
soloist, Rubinstein, who makes the most 
individual contribution from the word go. 
Even in his very first entries, we are made 
aware that this is going to be a Rubinstein 
performance. Most pianists answer those 
opening horn-calls serenely, almost reluct- 
antly, as if aroused from a deep sleep, but 
this septuagenarian soloist sounds spry and 
eager, as much as to say “I’ve been here 
all the time”’. 


Rubinstein is in fact very much to the 
fore throughout the concerto, bringing to 
the piano part a vividness and immediacy 
of phrasing that is quite distinctively his 
own. But is it Brahms’s? Listen to the 
subtle way in which Rubinstein treats bars 
19 to 22 of the first movement for example— 
and then have a look at the score and see 
how completely it contradicts the simple 
crescendo Brahms marked. That is the 
trouble throughout. Rubinstein has the 
stature for this concerto, which demands a 
real virtuoso, but his style is too mercurial, 
too sophisticated, to do real justice to its 
character. And note that I don’t say “‘too 
romantic’’, for this concerto, is of course, a 
deeply romantic work; it is just that 
Brahms’s romanticism has a kind of pro- 
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found bourgeois solidity to it that is quite 
different from, say, Chopin’s. 

Perhaps I am _ over-emphasising the 
individuality of Rubinstein’s performance, 
but I really don’t think so. Time and again 
I found myself noticing some phrase of the 
piano part which I had never heard sound 
quite like that before. Often the effect is 
one of great beauty, for the moment, but 
such a wealth of inflections tends to be a 
distraction from the business in hand, 
which is the growth of the music. In both 
the second movement and the finale, for 
example, I feel that Rubinstein sacrifices 
the impulse of the music for the sake of mere 
charm, and so too (though here it is more 
excusable) in his first long solo passage in 
the andante. However, this is bound to be 
a matter of individual taste, and some 
people may well feel that this treatment 
makes Brahms come more alive for them 
than any other. And certainly Krips 
secures very good playing from the R.C.A. 
Victor orchestra. 

What of the recording? Well, I find the 
mono version rather unsatisfactory on the 
usual grounds of a too-prominent balance 
for the soloist. This is distinctly better in 
the stereo, where the piano falls more 
naturally into place, but I still feel that the 
engineers were a little too conscious of the 
need to make Rubinstein’s every note heard. 
Columbia have given their stereo version of 
the Richter-Haaser disc a much more 
spacious balance, and although at times one 
feels it is a shade over-resonant, the 
orchestral detail is in fact exceptionally 
clear—clearer than R.C.A.’s, where we 
seem to be too much on top of the orchestra 
to be able to focus its more distant members. 
In both these stereo discs the piano tone is 
excellent. Of the two earlier ones I cannot 
feel that Kentner’s is in the same class as a 
performance, but Gilels gives a breath- 
takingly accurate account of the solo part 
and is provided with the best accompani- 
ment of all by Reiner—taut, yet never dry. 
In the Gilels stereo version the piano is also 
less forward than on the new R.C.A., but 
the orchestral sound, on the other hand, is 
rather cramped. For stereo, then, the 
choice depends very much on your view of 
this concerto; for mono, I think my 
recommendation would still be Serkin on 
Philips ABL3170. pl. 
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*BRAHMS. Violin Concerto in D 
major, Op. 77. Arthur Grumiaux 
(violin), Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips Stereo SABL141 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s, 9d. P.T.). 

Menuhin, Berlin P.O., Kempe (5/59) ASD264 
Szeryng, L.S.O., Monteux (11/59) SB2049 

This one is worth forty minutes of any- 
body’s time. Grumiaux gives a most lyrical 
performance, full of beauty. He seems very 
relaxed, at times almost too much so, but 
when he gets to the finale there’s as much 
spirit in the playing as you could wish. He 
may not have quite enough drive and 
intensity for the first movement, though 
there are many compensations for this, and 
he breaks up the high celestial phrases after 
the cadenza just too much for my taste, 
missing the quality that Menuhin achieves 
here. But this is a splendid performance, in 
the highest class. And what makes the record 
of outstanding interest is the stereo recording. 
Menuhin seems to be nowhere in particular ; 
Szeryng is too near the microphone. 
Grumiaux, on the other hand, is just where 
he ought to be, out in the middle and not 
too close. This recording may well have 
been made without a special microphone 
for the soloist, and if there was one it was 
used with rare discretion, for the effect 
produced is that of an actual concert-hall. 
The gain is enormous. All kinds of detail 
in the orchestral accompaniment, which is 
usually covered up by the soloist, is here as 
clear as it is in the flesh; for instance the 
oboe solo that begins the recapitulation in 
the slow movement. And clear naturally 
too; no fancy stuff with microphones over 
the woodwind. There are extremely few 
concerto recordings that sound like con- 
certos in the concert-hall; which makes this 
one all the more welcome. 

A word about the orchestral playing. The 
late van Beinum takes a somewhat more 
rigid view of the music than the soloist, 
and this is especially noticeable in the slow 
movement, where the oboe’s playing should 
surely match the soloist’s in style; I thought 
him too stolid, and not his fault. But the 
opening of the first movement sounds 
fine, while the finale has tremendous fire. 

R.F. 


%CHOPIN. Les Sylphides—complete 
(arr. Jacob). 

%*MEYERBEER. Les Patineurs—ex- 
cerpts (arr. Lambert). 

%*PONCHIELLI. La Gioconda: Dance 
of the Hours. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Mackerras. Columbia Stereo 
SCX3291 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 


P.T.). Mono: 33SX1207 (2/60). 
Les Patineurs ome Entre; Pas seul; Pas de 
deux; Ensemble; Pas de trois. 


When I say that this is a good all-round 
sound I am not condemning the stereo 
recording. The positioning of the various 
instruments is not specially clear any more 
than it is, if we are honest, in the concert- 
hall. But the illusion that this is a real 
orchestra is reasonably well conveyed. This 
is a good performance of Les Sylphides, and 
if I add that it sounds a bit dreary early on, 
that is no criticism of the performers, and 
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Available April. 


EIGHT CHORUSES (SMETANA) 
Moravian Teachers’ Chorus/Jan Soupal 


Bouquet of Flowers, A Cantata on Czech Folk Poetry (Martinu) 

Libuse Domaninska, Sona Cervena, Lubomir Havlak, Ladislav Mraz, 
(soloists). Czech Singers’ Chorus, Czech Children’s Chorus/Jan Kuhn 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra/Karel Ancerl 


RIPENING, Symphonic Poem, Op. 34 (Suk) 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra/Vaclav Talich 


SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Janacek) 
SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Debussy) 
Josef Suk (Violin) Jan Panenka (piano) 


MEDLEY OF FOLK SONGS (Jere_aius) 
Soloists, Children’s Chorus, 
Prague Symphony Orchestra/Jan Kuhn 


Sonata in B Minor (Liszt) 
Gondoliers, Le Rossignol (Liszt) 
Liebestraum in E fiat, No. 3 (Liszt) 
Mephisto Waltz (Liszt) 

Eva Bernathova (Piano) 


Suite for String Orchestra (Janacek) 

Prague Chamber Orchestra (without conductor) 
The Fiddler’s Child (Janacek) 

The Ballad of the Blanik Hill ; 

Brno State Philharmonic Orchestra/Bretislav Bakala 


AT EVENING, A Piece for Orchestra (Khvatov) 
Down the River, Russian Folk Song 

Curly Head, Russian Song 

Strawberry, Humorous Song (Koval) 

Don't Knock! A Fantasy on Czech and Slovak Themes 
The Piatnicky Ensemble 


Concert Etude in C Major from Three Etudes (Smetana) 
Etude in C Major (Smetana) 

On the Seashore, Conce:t Study (Smetana) 

Vera Repkova (Piano) 


LA SCALA DI SETA, Overture (Rossini) 
The Barber of Seville, Overture ‘ 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra/Karel Sejna 


12” 39/9d. 10° 19/6d. EP’s 12/74. 


45 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


SUPRAPHON 223 
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ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION 
OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


APRIL/MAY RELEASES 


(AVAILABLE Ist APRIL) 





MELCHIOR FRANCK (1573-1639) 
3 Lieder 
from ‘Musikalische Bergkreyen’ (1602) 


JOHANN STADEN (circa 1581-1634) 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale 
Giinther-Arndt-Choir 
Conductor: Giinther-Arndt 
45=EPA 37176 (Mono) 


ANTONIO VIVALDI (1675-1741) 
Concerto in A major, PV 235 
Sinfonia ‘Al Santo Sepulcro’ in B minor PV Sinf. 21 
Festival Strings Lucerne 
Leader Rudolf Baumgartner 
45=EPA 37183 (Mono) 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL (1685-1759) 
6 Concerti grossi, Op. 3, Nos. 1-6 (1734) 
Cencerto grosso, Op. 3, No. 4b in F major 
Concerto grosso in C major 
from Alexander’s Feast (1736) 

Cappella Coloniensis 
Conductor: August Wenzinger 
33=APM 14139/40 (Mono) 
33=SAPM 198 017/18 (Stereo) 


Trio Sonate for Recorder, Violin 
and Continuo in C minor, Op. 2, No. 1 
Hans-Martin Linde, Recorder 
Ilse Brix-Meinert, Violin 
Johannes Koch, Viola da gamba 
Walter Gerwig, Lute 
Rudolf Ewerhart, Cembalo 
45=EPA 37178 (Mono) 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB NAUMANN (1741-1801) 
Wie ein Hirt sein Volk zu weiden 
Duo for Glass Harmonica and Lute in G major 
Bruno Hoffmann, Glass Harp 
Walter Gerwig, Lute 
45=EPA 37161 (Mono) 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750) 

St. John Passion, BWV 245 

Agnes Giebel (soprano) 
Marga H6ffgen (contralto) 
Ernst Hiafliger (tenor)—Evangelist 

Franz Kelch (bass)—Jesus 

Hans-Olaf Hudemann (bass)—Petrus, Pilatus 
Thomanerchor and Gewandhausorchester, Leipzig 

Conductor: Thomaskantor Giinther Ramin 

33=APM 14136/7/8 (Mono) 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 
12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
LANgham 8156/7/8 
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EXTENDED PLAY 45 
(AVAILABLE Ist APRIL) 


Orchestral Music 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Serenade No. 13 in G major, K.525 
(Eine kleine Nachtmusik) 

Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 

45 = EPL 30430 (Mono) 
45 = SEPL 121 027 (Stereo) 


Vocal Music 


HEINRICH REHKEMPER (baritone) 
(Historical Recording) 
Franz Schubert : 
Der Neugierige, Abschied, Die Nebensonnen 
Gute Nacht 
45 = EPL 30175 (Mono) 


SIGRID ONEGIN (contralto) 
(Historical Recording) 
Rubinstein : Neue Liebe 
Lotti: Pur dicesti 
Bizet-Régnard : Pastorale 
Weckerlin : Jeune filettes 


45 = EPL 30197 (Mono) 


Opera 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


‘Die Zauberflite’ : 
O, zitt’re nicht mein lieber Sohn 
Der Hille Rache 
‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ : 
Durch Zartlichkeit und Schmeichela 
Welche Wonne, welche Lust 
Rita Streich (soprano) 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay 
45 = EPL 30462 (Mono) 


‘Cosi Fan Tutte’: Un aura amorosa 
‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ : 
Wenn der Freude Tranen fliessen 
‘Die Zauberflite’ : Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon 
Julius Patzak (tenor) 
with orchestral accompaniment 
(Historical Recording) 
45 = EPL 30180 (Mono) 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
‘Turandot’ 

Signore, ascolta - Tu che di sei cinta 
Non piangere, Lui - Nessun dorma 
Maria Stader (soprano) 

Hans Hopf (tenor) 
with orchestral accompaniment 
45 = EPL 30470 (Mono) 


EPL SERIES ONLY NOW AVAILABLE AT 
12/34 (inc. tax) 
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Orchestral Music 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op 21 
Symphony Orchestra of the Bavarian Broadcasting 

tion 
Conductor: Eugen Jochum 


Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Eugen Jochum 

33 = LPM 18519 (Mono) 
33 = SLPM 138 037 (Stereo) 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Symphony No. 31 in D major, K.297 (Paris) 
Symphony No. 36 in C major, K.425 (Linz) 

Overture ‘Les Petits Riens’ K.299b 
Symphony Orchestra of the Bavarian Broadcasting 
tation 
Conductor: Ferdinand Leitner 
33=LPM 18579 (Mono) 
33 = SLPM 138 046 (Stereo—previously issued) 


DANIEL AUBER 
‘Fra Diavolo’ Overture 


HECTOR BERLIOZ 
‘Le Corsair’ Overture 
ANTONIN DVORAK 
‘Carnival’ Overture 


Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Paul Strauss 
33 = LPE 17186 (Mono) 
33 = SLPE 133 013 (Stereo) 


Chamber Music 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Trio No. 2 in B flat major, K.502 for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello 
MAURICE RAVEL 
Trio in A minor (1914) for Piano, Violin 
and Violoncello 
Trio di Trieste 
33 = LPM 18584 (Mono) 
33 = SLPM 138 054 (Stereo—previously issued) 
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APRIL/MAY RELEASES 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 33} 
(Available 1st April) 


Opera 


BELA BARTOK 
Bluebeard’s Castle 
(An Opera in One Act) 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Baritone 
Hertha Tépper, Contralto 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
33 = LPM 18565 (Mono) 
33 = SLPM 138 030 (Stereo) 


CARL ORFF 
Carmina Burana 
Elfride Trétschel, Soprano 
Hans Braun, Baritone 
Paul Kuen, Tenor 
Karl Hoppe, Baritone 
Choir and Orchestra of the Bavarian Broadcasting 
Station 
Conductor: Eugen Jochum 
33 = LPM 18303 (Mono) 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS IN MEMORIAM 
(His Favourite Operatic Arias) 
(Historical Recording) 
Verdi: ‘Rigoletto’—Feile Sklaven 
Rossini: ‘Barbiere Di Siviglia’—Ich bin das Faktotum 
Verdi: ‘Ballo in Maschera’—Ja nur du hast dies 
Herz mir entwendet ; 
‘La Forza del Destino’—O Tod, du Wort des Grauens 
Leoncavallo : ‘I Pagliacci’—Schaut her, ich bin’s 


logue) 

Verdi: ‘Vespri Siciliani’—In Glanz und Pracht ; 
‘Don Carlos’—Schon sehe ich den Tag 
Gounod : ‘Faust’—Da ich nun veriassen soll 
33 = LPEM 19039 (Mono) 


Piano Music 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel, Op. 24 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano) 
33 = LPM 18461 (Mono) 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 12/13 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: LANGHAM 8156/7/8 
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THE MOST 
REALISTIC 
STOLEN IB) 

ON RECORD 





JOHNNY MATHIS 


Werm 
Warm: My One and Only Love: Baby, 
Baby, Baby: A Handful of Stars: By 
Myself: I've Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face (from ‘My Fair Lady’): Then I'll Be 
Tired of You: I'm Glad There is You: 
What'll | Do: The Lovely Things You 
Do: There Goes My Heart: While 
We're Young. 

STFL 510 


JOHNNY MATHIS 

with Al Caiola and Tony Mottola, 
Guitars, Frank Carroll, Bass and 
Milt Hinton, Bass. 


Open Fire, Two Guitars 
An Open Fire: Bye Bye Blackbird: In 
the Still of the Night: Embraceable You: 
I'll Be Seeing You: Tenderly: When | 
Fall in Love: | Concentrate on You: 
Please Be Kind: You'll Never Know: 
I'm Just a Boy in Love: My Funny 
Valentine. 

STFL 515 


CHAQUITO 


Rey Del Cha-Cha-Cha 

Ace High: Lessons in Cha-Cha-Cha 
(with vocal) : Melody Sublime: Francine: 
Piel Canela (with vocal): Let’s Dance: 
Cha-Cha Ottavo: C’est La Mere Michel 
(with vocal): La Farfalla: No Puedo Ser 
Feliz (with vocal): Tremendo: Batoum. 


STFL 505 
FONTANA RECORDS 


STANHOPE HOUSE e 


TOMMY KINSMAN 


and his Orchestra 


Dance Date 
10 Quicksteps, 9 Foxtrots, 5 Cha-Chas, 
3 Jives. 

STFL 503 


MILES DAVIS 


Orchestra under the direction 
of Gil Evans 


Porgy and Bess 

The Buzzard Song: Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now: Gone, Gone, Gone, — 
Gone: Summertime: Bess, Oh Where's 
My Bess: Prayer (Oh Doctor Jesus): 
Fishermen, Strawberry and Devil Crab: 
My Man’s Gone Now: It Ain't Neces- 
sarily So: Here Come De Honey Man: 
| Loves You, Porgy: There’s A Boat 
That’s Leaving Soon for New York. 


STFL 507 


THE DAVE BRUBECK 
QUARTET 


JazzimpressionsofEurasia 
Nomad: Brandenburg Gate: The 
Golden Horn: Thank You: Marble 
Arch: Calcutta Blues. 

STFL 508 


THE DAVE BRUBECK 
QUARTET 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Europe 
Wonderful Copenhagen: My One Bad 
Habit Is Falling In Love: Tangerine: 
The Wright Groove: Like Someone In 
Love: Watusi Drums. 

STFL 514 


STANHOPE PLACE -« 


THE J. J. JOHNSON 
QUINTET 


J.J.in person! 


Tune Up: Laura: Walkin’: What Is This 
Thing Called Love: Misterioso: My Old 
Flame: Now’s The Time. 


STFL Si2 


s 


RAE JENKINS 

and his String Chorale 
with David, The Silver Stars 
and The Two Choristers 


Sliver Chords 

Count Your Blessings: Air on the G 
String: My Lord, What a Morning: All 
Things Bright and Beautiful: Abide 
With Me: Largo (Handel): Say A Little 
Prayer: Traumerei: Give Us This Day: 
What a Friend We have in Jesus: 
Listen to the Lambs: Bless This House. 


STFL 504 


ALEX MORTIMER 


conducting 
The Famous C. W.S. 
(Manchester) BAND 


Senator: Overture: ‘‘The Magic Flute”: 
Salut d'Amour: Blithe Spirit: Life 
Divine: Polly Wolly Doodling: A Sun- 
set Rhapsody: A Birthday Serenade: 
Silver Showers: Coriolanus. 


STFL 509 
LONDON ¢« W2 
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perhaps only means I have heard more than 
enough records of this opus to last a lifetime. 
Need we have any more when this one is so 
good? I enjoyed Les Patineurs more, if only 
because the music is so obviously more at 
home in orchestral dress. Also the playing 
is delightfully spirited. I wish “The Dance 
of the Hours” didn’t still remind me of 
elephants. R.F. 


*CHOPIN. Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor, Op. 21. Orazio Frugoni 
(piano), Vienna Volksoper Orches- 
tra conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vox Stereo STGBY511470 (12 in., 
20s. 9d. plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
PL11460 (1/60). 


Rubinstein, New York S.A., Wallenstein 
(3/60) SB2067 


The mono version provided both Chopin 
concertos, one on each side, this F minor one 
without cuts. The stereo disc has only the 
one work, but it is cheaper. The music 
comes out at a much higher level, and on 
my copy and with my equipment there is a 
tiny flutter of distortion on all Cs in the 
treble of the piano, a defect not apparent 
on the mono disc and scarcely so on side 2 
of the stereo. However, the quality is not 
too bad, and the balance is excellent. 
Perhaps I was too hard on Frugoni’s playing 
in my previous review, but I would still 
rather hear and have Rubinstein’s more 
poetic and imaginative performance, even 
though it is not so well balanced and not 
quite as satisfying from the stereo point of 
view. R.F. 


*xDELIBES. Sylvia Ballet—complete. 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anatole Fistoulari. Mer- 
cury Stereo AMS16032-3 (two 12 in., 
57s. 6d. plus 18s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 
MMA11036-7 (8/59). 

I would endorse M.M.’s comments on 
this set, adding that, since he reviewed the 
mono discs, Mercury have taken his advice 
and coupled them manually. The quality 
of sound in stereo is a definite improvement, 
much more sumptuous, but also more 
athletic. The orchestral playing is not 
brilliant, but it gives me a lot of pleasure, 
as does Fistoulari’s affectionate handling of 
the delightful score. The real pleasure is 
the appearance, after a curious delay, of a 
complete recording (save for two short 
numbers) of this very important ballet 
score. Tchaikovsky and Elgar both paid 
warm tribute to it, and it has inspired a rich 
and _ stylish modern choreography by 
Frederick Ashton. Its dramatic strength, as 
I see it, is the sustained attention to the 
story, without the digression into intermin- 
able divertissement that is the flaw of almost 
every three-act ballet in existence! This 
means that Delibes is involved with a 
minimum of merely pretty-pretty situations, 
and a maximum of noble, lyrical or 
dramatic invention. 

The record envelopes give a very full 
and clear synopsis of the action by Cyril 
Beaumont. My only complaint would be 
about the clumsiness of putting number and 
title after the incidents have been described. 
This is a very welcome set. W.S.M. 
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*DVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 95, “From the New 
World”.. Carnaval Overture, Op. 
92. Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch. 
Columbia Stereo SAX2322 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 


33C.X1677 (1/60). 
Symphony No. 5, Stereo: 
V.P.O., Kubelik 
Bamberg S.O., Hollreiser 
Chicago S.O., Reiner 
V.S.O., Ancerl 


(10/58) SXL2005 
(6/59) STPL10810 
(6/59) SB2031 
(12/59) SCFL105 
Berlin P.O., Karajan (12/59) SAX2275 
Los Angeles P.O., Leinsdorf (12/59) SP8454 
Sawallisch’s reading of the New World is 
a vital, affectionate, perceptive one, more 
idiomatic than most of its non-Czech rivals 
on disc, and the record concludes with a 
stunning performance of the Carnaval 
Overture. I had high praise for this version 
when it was issued monophonically, and 
am even more struck by the vividness of the 
performances in stereo. It is beautiful 
stereo, ample and characteristic yet always 
comfortable. By comparison the stereo 
sound of the Fontana disc, which contains 
an even more delightful reading of the 
symphony, is heavy and dully balanced 
(though until one makes the comparison 
its virtues seem abundant), and the stereo 
version is shorn of an attractive fill-up, 
Smetana’s Vitava. On points I would 
recommend this new Columbia version as 
a first stereo choice for the New World—it 
is a very fine disc. W:S.M. 


%GRIEG. Peer Gynt Suites: Nos. | 
and 2. Oslo Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Odd Griiner- 
Hegge. R.C.A. Camden Stereo 
SND5004 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. 
P28). 
cel Chorus, R.P.O., Beecham 

(1/59) ASD258 

L.S.O., Fjeldstad (11/58) SXL2012 


Bamberg S.O., Perlea 
Bamberg S.O., Kraus (7/59) SLPM136020 

This is the fourth record by the Oslo 
Philharmonic that has come my way this 
month, and it is the one with the most 
attractive sound quality, free from the 
coarseness and pugnacity of the others. As 
you might expect, Griiner-Hegge has a 
specially convincing approach to the Peer 
Gynt music: Aase’s Death is given an un- 
usually moving interpretation, and the 
Homecoming and Solveig’s song are equally 
striking and fresh. 

The two suites by themselves constitute 
poor value for a 12-inch LP disc, much less 
than the ample selections conducted by 
Beecham and Fjeldstad, but then their 
versions are almost twice as expensive. 


W.S.M. 


HANDEL. Water Music Suite (arr. 
Harty). Music for the Royal Fire- 


works (arr. Harty). London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Mono 
MMAI11017 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 


Dorati, though not exactly a Handelian, 
seems to accept these Harty versions of 
Handel at their true worth: they are lively 
recreations of a type of eighteenth-century 
orchestration that could never be accurately 
imitated nowadays, not even by engaging 
all the oboe-players in London. But an odd 
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thing happens on this disc, and I rather 
like it. The London Symphony Orchestra, 
as is well known, contains a fairly large 
proportion of youthful talent spread out 
fairly over all its departments. Many of 
these players have also had experience of 
working in small chamber groups or 
ensembles of soloists, and they have 
absorbed a good deal of the basic feeling of 
eighteenth-century style. They can feel the 
lilt of the music and of its attendant graces 
(not all of which have been removed by 
Harty), and they can somehow give the 
effect of stylistic purity over and above 
Harty and Dorati. In other words, I feel 
that the personality of the orchestra is 
stronger here than that of the arranger and 
conductor combined. It would be difficult 
to pick out individual felicities without 
being unfair to dozens of others, but I cannot 
omit to praise the precision and mirthful 
jollity of the woodwind in the Hornpipe 
(Water Music) and the Minuets (Fireworks). 
This disc should give delight to Handelians 
who place colour and subtlety above the 
occasional drabness of scholastic mono- 
chrome. D.S 


¥*%HANDEL. Organ Concertos. No. 5 
in F major, Op. 4, No. 5; No. 6 in 

B flat major, Op. 4, No. 6; No. 7 in 

B flat major, Op. 7, No. 1; No. 8 in 

A major, Op. 7, No. 2. Karl Richter 
(organ), Richter Chamber Orches- 

tra conducted by Karl Richter. 
Decca Stereo SXL2187 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Recorded on the 
organ of St. Mark’s Church, Munich. 

I have already welcomed in these columns 
the first four Handel Organ Concertos on a 
single full-size disc, and Nos. 9 and 10 each 
on a small individual disc, all of them played 
and conducted by Karl Richter. The 
present record from the same source is 
equally successful. The sound of the organ, 
the stylish playing, the true chamber music 
quality, all combine to make this music 
irresistible. This is not the Handel some of 
us know and prefer to ignore, with great 
‘* wooffly ’’ diapasons blaring out. Richter’s 
organ is refined and delicate and wholly 
delightful, and if only we had preserved 
organs such as this in London Handel’s 
concertos would never have fallen from 
favour; the quality of this music is of the 
highest order, but many of the movements 
simply will not stand up to the large 
Victorian organ. Anyway, here is a record 
to convert you, should you need converting, 
to eighteenth-century-style music-making 
at its very best. I wondered why Richter 
ignored some of Handel’s echo effects in the 
first movement of No. 7 (clearly marked 
“for” and “‘pia”’), and there were times in 
this tremendous movement when the 
orchestra seemed to be slowing down the 
tempo. Richter gets a good mark for 
extemporising a slow movement between the 
two quick ones in No. 8, which is what 
Handel did, but Richter’s seemed too short 
to have much point. But I realise that the 
problem of extemporising anything worth 
while at length is formidable indeed. 
Possibly the fugue in this A major concerto 
might have gone a little quicker, if only to 
stop its sounding in the same tempo as the 
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finale. But frankly this work is not up to the 
level of the other three on the disc, all of 
which are winners. Richter makes No. 5 
sound fairly grand, but he rightly keeps the 
sixth (the one Handel first wrote for harp) 
as delicate as possible. He certainly proves 
that it is possible for one man to play and 
direct such music without loss of ensemble, 
and what he can do no doubt Handel 
could! The recording quality is splendid, 
and I cannot recommend this record too 
strongly. I only regret that it is not available 
in mono, but perhaps that will come. R.F. 


HANDEL. Six Concerti Grossi, Op. 3— 
complete. Concerto Grosso in 
CG major, “Alexander’s Feast’. 
Gustav Scheck, Hans-Martin Linde 
(flutes), Horst Schneider, Frithjof 
Fest, Helmut Winschermann, 
Heinz Haas (oboes), Otto Steinkopf, 
Heinrich Géldner (bassoons), Ulrich 
Grehling, Dieter Vorhalz (violins), 
Hans Miinch-Holland, Hannelore 
Miller (’cellos), Fritz Neumeyer, 
Eduard Miiller (harpsichords), 
Eduard Miiller (positive organ), 
Nordwestdeutsche Radio Capella 
Coloniensis conducted by August 
Wenzinger. D.G.G. Archive Mono 
APM14139-40: Stereo SAPM 
198017-8 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
19s. 6d. P.T.). Available only in 
Presentation Box complete with book- 
let, price 8s. 6d. 
Concerti Grossi, Op. 3; Mono: 
Boyd Neel Orch (9/55) LXT5020 
This elegantly presented album is a 
monument to the successful collaboration of 
musicians and musicologists, something that 
happens all too rarely in the world of 
recording. Frederick Hudson spent four 
years collating 29 sets of part-books of 
Handel’s Op. 3 (loosely known as “Oboe 
Concertos”), and just to finish the job 
properly he went through nearly sixty 
manuscripts as well. Hans Redlich, delving 
into the unexplored corners of Edinburgh 
University Library, surfaced with an 
unknown set of printed part-books which 
contained a completely different Concerto 
No. 4, now recorded for the first time. These 
concertos first appeared in the early spring 
of 1734, Walsh having pestered Handel into 
writing what he hoped would be highly 
successful followers in the long and profitable 
line of Italian concerti grossi. Either Handel 
or Walsh had reservations about the “new” 
Concerto No. 4, since it appeared only in 
the edition published shortly after the 
Marriage of the Prince of Orange and the 
Princess Royal, which took place at St. 
James’s Chapel on March 14th, 1734. 
Subsequent editions included the familiar 
No. 4, with the same key-signature but a 
different instrumental disposition. 


Adding to this great labour of scholar- 
ship, August Wenzinger produced a per- 
forming version that leaves little to be 
desired in the way of tasteful and musical 
ornamentation, correct use of early instru- 
ments, and a welcome attitude towards 
florid yet artistic cadenzas. His recorder 
players use instruments copied from originals 
by the Nuremberg maker, Christoph 
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Denner, whose bassoons were similarly used 
as the basis for copies by Otto Steinkopf of 
Berlin, who also plays in this recording. The 
oboes, too, are by Steinkopf, and they have 
a mild, woolly tone (I mean this in no 
pejorative sense) which blends wonderfully 
well with the bassoons and the string 
ensemble. There are two harpsichords and 
an organ, all modern but all in keeping with 
the tonal characteristics of Handel’s time. 
Even the violins sound different, as they use 
the old “‘short stop’? measurement common 
to all violins that Handel ever played or 
heard. 


The first concerto is for flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, and strings, and two harpsichords 
(excellently played by Fritz Neumeyer and 
Eduard Miller) are used to support 
concertino and concerto grosso respectively. 
In the stereo discs this contrast of small and 
large groups is represented with a fair 
degree of success, and the sound in general is 
much better than even the splendid mono 
pressings. Before the second page of the 
concerto is reached, we know that this 
performance is going to be vastly different 
from the usual run of Handel interpreta- 
tions. The solo violinist bows and phrases 
like a good eighteenth-century musician 
would; he is not content to scrub away, 
down-and-up bows in alternation, as so 
many players are. The dialogue of the 
oboes is beautiful, both musically and 
tonally, and the same can be said for the 
pair of flutes in the slow movement. When 
the solo violins take over, the fine playing is 
marred now and then by trills that are not 
quite together, but the ending more than 
makes up for this tiny flaw. Interpolated 
between inviting (but too often ignored) 
rests there are florid but expressive linking 
phrases, sounding as if they have been 
extemporised. This kind of ending can be 
heard time and time again throughout this 
set of concertos, and always it is contrived 
with great sensitivity and musicianship. 

The second concerto, also in B flat, has 
an unusual concertino in that two ’cellos 
are used besides the usual two violins and 
oboes. The dotted rhythm of the Vivace is 
played with great gusto, and the sparkling 
dialogues of the violins above make this— 
especially in the stereo version—almost a 
3-D experience. The two violoncellos come 
into their own in the Largo, where they 
arpeggify delicately before and during a 
gorgeous oboe solo, wonderfully decked out 
with ornamental notes and discreet trills. 
The last movement is noteworthy for its use 
of unequal notes (where equal ones are 
printed) in the ’cello and bass parts. This 
is just one instance where Wenzinger’s 
thorough knowledge of performance prac- 
tice helps to liven up a movement that so 
often sounds plodding and uninspired when 
played literally. 


Concerto No. 3 in G begins with a short 
Largo embellished with a very appropriate 
oboe cadenza, leading straight into the 
vigorous Allegro. Once again there is ample 
variety in the bowing and phrasing. In the 
last movement the ’cellos at least might 
have trilled on the dotted crotchets which 
form so significant a part of the subsidiary 
theme. Otherwise the performance is first- 
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rate. Effective use of double-dotting is 
made in the opening of the fourth concerto, 
and the subject of the ensuing Allegro is 
treated with a deft and alluring crispness, 
The polyphony is beautifully clear in the 
last-but-one movement, and the bass never 
too heavy. To end with, there is a Minuet 
and Trio (not so-called) which benefits 
from judiciously applied zoppa rhythms—a 
sort of Scotch snap, but not too snappy for 
comfort. 


Concerto No. 5 will be familiar to 
Elgarians as the Overture in D_ minor. 
Wenzinger makes a difference between the 
prevailing triplet figure and the later four- 
square rhythm, with the result that here 
and there the ensemble sounds untidy. It 
would have been much better to align these 
apparently conflicting rhythms. There is 
some crystal-clear organ playing from 
Eduard Miller in No. 6, a short two- 
movement work with oboes and bassoons to 
enrich the sound of the strings. Equally 
successful is the C major concerto, known 
as Alexander’s Feast, traditionally performed 
before Act 2 of Handel’s setting of Dryden’s 
“Cecilian Ode”. The concertino of two 
violins, ’cello, and harpsichord is in 
excellent hands, and the balance both 
internally and via the microphone as perfect 
as one could wish. The ‘‘new” Concerto 
No. 4 is a slight but charming work and 
makes its début graciously and with the 
minimum of fuss. 


Even if you only propose to buy the mono 
version, the outlay will be more than 
double the cost of the old Decca recording 
under Boyd Neel. Good for its time, it 
cannot now compare with this brilliant pair 
of discs except on grounds of price. The 
D.G.G. sets, mono or stereo, are well worth 
the extra money and should give great 
pleasure to all who study them, as they 
deserve to be studied. DS. 


*HANDEL. Concerti Grossi, Op. 6: 
No. 12 in B minor; No. 10 in D minor; 
No. 9 in F major. I Musici. Philips 
Stereo SABL129 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). 


I imagined, when I first saw this disc, 
that I Musici were intent upon drawing 
their hearers backwards through one of 
Handel’s most familiar sets of concertos. 
No. 11, however, is missing, and I do not 
know if subsequent discs will include it, 
omit it, or proceed with the series until we 
reach No. 1, or what. This is good stereo 
of its kind; that is, the sound is warm and 
rich, well-spread and well-knit, with more 
than adequate depth for a group of so few 
musicians. But it is not the kind of stereo 
that best suits the spatial contrasts of the 
baroque concerto grosso. As so often 
happens in Handel’s concertos, the small 
group of players is nothing more than a 
string trio of two violins and ’cello (with 
harpsichord), while the ripieno players are 
a normally constituted string orchestra. The 
area, or if you like aura, of sound should 
accordingly shrink somewhat when the 
small group plays on its own, but in fact 
the effect of breadth and depth is scarcely 
diminished here. It is almost as if an attempt 
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were made to compensate for the loss of 
volume by increasing the feed from the 
microphones. There is a slight sensation of 
direction of sound in the second movement 
of the B minor concerto, when a phrase 
from the solo first violin is echoed by the 
solo second; even here, though, the first 
violin produces a left-to-middle effect, 
whereas the second is quite clearly right. 
Clearer differentiation of the source of 
sound would have resulted in a better overall 
impression in this movement and a clearer 
polyphonic texture in the more complex 
ones. 


I Musici play with their usual finesse of 
tone—sensuous in quality but not lacking in 
robustness when the occasion demands. The 
soloists are good, and the harpsichordist 
tolerable when audible. They play the 
notes, the whole notes, and nothing but the 
notes. Why, then, is this performance 
unsatisfactory? For me, there is a lack of 
imagination, although there is plentiful 
evidence of musicianship. There is no 
attempt to ornament, even mildly, those 
passages so obviously in need of it that one’s 
fingers twitch for a trill. Successive and 
identical notes quite apart from standard 
cadences cry out for some form of recogni- 
tion, but this they are constantly denied. All 
groups of four semiquavers are played with 
alternating, regular, and eventually monot- 
onous down-and-up-bows—as in the Allegro 
just quoted from the B minor concerto. The 
Larghetto (which Sir Henry Wood used to 
call “New Largo” at his Promenade 
Concerts) embodies no attempt at varying 
the melody on repeats. The finale shows 
some feeling for style in that the dotted 
rhythm is played in triplet fashion so that, 
when the written-out triplet first appears 
(bar 20), there are no finicky bumps. 


No such logic is applied, as it should be, 
to the movement in stile francese that opens 
the 10th concerto. Great rhythmical con- 
fusion reigns here, and we are released from 
it only by the beginning of the Allegro, which 
is once again spoilt by a too literal interpreta- 
tion of the bowing scheme. Everything 
chugs relentlessly. The following Air is 
played with reverent, deadpan suavity, the 
harpsichord being either inaudible or else 
deliberately omitted. The last-but-one 
movement, an Allegro, needs more elegant, 
less pedestrian phrasing of its nobly 
sequential bass theme. No. 9 in F begins 
well, but the Allegro theme with its repeated 
quavers demands a crisper kind of bow- 
stroke than I Musici care to give it, and 
consequently the total effect is rather thick 
and stodgy when it might be clean and 
scintillating. The Larghetto, a beautiful 
movement in siciliano style, likewise needs 
to breathe here and there. The fugal 
Allegro which follows is too heavy by far, 
but the closing dance movements, Minuet 
and Gigue, are quite well played. 

I could not refrain from comparing this 
disc with the excellent and stylish perform- 
ances of Handel’s other great set of concertos 
~-Op. 3—reviewed above. If anyone needs 
a lesson in critical comparison, they could 
not do better than listen to I Musici and 
then to Wenzinger and his Cappella 
Coloniensis, DS. 
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HAYDN. Salomon Symphonies— 
Volume two. No. 99 in E flat major; 
No. 100 in G major, “Military” 
(ALP1693): No. 101 in D major, 
“The Clock’’; No. 102 in B flat major 
(ALP1694); No. 103 in E flat major, 
“Drum Roll”; No. 104 in D major, 
“London”. (ALP1695). Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
H.M.V. Mono ALP1693-5 (three 
12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 

Ever since Beecham’s recording of the 
first six Salomon symphonies was issued in 
December 1958 I have been waiting 
eagerly for the second six to complete the 
set, and here at last they are. I don’t 
propose to review them in quite so much 
detail, because by now anyone who loves 
these symphonies (and what musician 
could fail to?) will have had a chance of 
discovering for himself the particular 
qualities that make Beecham’s performances 
of them unique. It is a pretty safe bet that 
anyone who owns and admires the earlier 
set will want to add these records to them. 

However, for the benefit of those who 
may be coming to Beecham’s Haydn for 
the first time perhaps I should briefly 
recapitulate some of the factors on both 
sides of the balance-sheet. Debits first. 
Beecham is less scrupulous than one might 
wish in a “complete edition” about using 
the best available texts of the music; he 
does not take advantage of the researches 
of Mr. Robbins Landon in particular. He 
never repeats the expositions in Haydn’s 
first movements and often omits the repeats 
elsewhere (though not in the minuets, of 
course). He tends to take both “slow 
movements” and minuets rather more 
slowly than the music or Haydn’s markings 
really warrant—not from lack of tempera- 
ment, I need hardly say, but from his 
preoccupation with expressive phrasing. 
Sometimes this makes for rather too much 
languor in the slow movements, I think, 
and too much pomposity in the minuets, 
but on the reverse side of the coin is the superb 
rhythmic vitality of the outer movements. 
Even when Beecham’s tempi are slower 
than those of younger conductors his allegro 
movements can more than hold their own 
by virtue of this rhythmic tautness, and this 
gives them a genial heart-warming quality 
that never degenerates into the neurotic 
bustle of more streamlined performances. 

The second set of Haydn’s London 
symphonies is better known than the first, 
and so there are rather more competitive 
versions than before. For the sake of those 
who already own any of them here are a 
few comparative notes. 

The only other conductor to have given 
us the complete set is Mogens Waéldike, 
with the Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
This version, which formed part of the 
Vanguard catalogue, is-not available at the 
moment, but since it may be again I should 
point out that it has the advantage of giving 
us, as far as scholarship can establish them, 
the notes that Haydn actually wrote. The 
trouble is that Wéldike seems unable to go 
far beyond the notes; he avoids Beecham’s 
occasional eccentricities of tempo, but he 
also fails to give us Beecham’s wonderfully 
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lyrical phrasing, and the result is rarely 
thrilling. 

Separate symphonies: No. 99. Krips gives 
a very satisfactory performance of this 
rarely played symphony on LXT5418 
(coupled with No. 94; also in stereo), and 
those who find Beecham’s tempi too slow 
may prefer it. Yet the finale provides a 
very clear example of the way in which 
Beecham’s phrasing gives life to a slower 
tempo. In the minuet he avoids any touch 
of rusticity, while Krips speeds it up into a 
real landler; I can’t help feeling musical 
truth probably lies in between! Vo. 100: 
There were already three good versions of 
the Military—Solti’s (LXT2984, coupled 
with No. 102), Dorati’s (MMA11055, 
coupled with No. 101) and Leitner’s 
(DGM19151, coupled with No. 102). The 
first two (with English orchestras, be it 
noted), give brilliant performances, with 
fast and sometimes over-fast tempi; Leitner 
tends towards warmth and geniality, which 
is perhaps why I reviewed it with such 
enthusiasm when it came out. But 
Beecham’s No. 100 is the most consistently 
vigorous of the new set, and I feel he gets 
the best of both worlds. No. 101: This is 
not the best of Beecham’s set, with a rit. 
at the end of the introduction that makes it 
sound like the end of the symphony, an 
unusually slow “clock” movement, and 
some rather vulgar touches in the minuet 
(phrasing for once overdone). Yet in spite 
of this it scores over its rivals by being more 
genial than Dorati (see under No. 100) and 
more graceful than Miinchinger (LXT5040, 
coupled with No. 88). No. 102: Beecham’s 
version of the B flat is marred only by a 
minuet of rather sombre character. Strangely 
enough, Solti’s minuet is positively funereal, 
and while Leitner’s is not, he is on the 
whole a good deal stodgier than Beecham 
(for both versions see under No. 100). 
No. 103 : Here there is really no competition 
with Beecham, though one might wish 
there were, since his andanie is quite eccen- 
trically slow; strange that Beecham of all 
people should miss the gait of so Schubertian 
a theme—there is no need, after all, for all 
the variations to keep to the initial tempo. 
This is a serious blot, but the remaining 
movements, and particularly the finale, are 
wonderful. No. 104: Here, as with No. 100, 
we now have three very good versions— 
Rosbaud’s (DGM18363, coupled with No. 
92), Kempe’s (ALP1471, coupled with 
Mozart’s No. 34) and the new Beecham. 
All are magnificent readings of a magnificent 
work, and if Beecham’s minuet is the 
slowest of the three it is nevertheless phrased 
with a conscious pride that is surely justified 
at the end of such an immensely worthwhile 
undertaking as the recording of these twelve 
symphonies. Beecham’s “Salomons”’ will, 
I have no doubt, take their place among the 
classics of the gramophone, along with 
Schnabel’s complete Beethoven sonatas and 
Toscanini’s Verdi—not “definitive” 
(Heaven forbid!) but so rich in musical 
understanding that even their idiosyncrasies 





can hardly fail to be loved. J.N. 
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* HINDEMITH. Mathis der Maler. 

*TOCH. Symphony No. 3, Op. 75. 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. 
Capitol Stereo SP8364 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: P8364 
(11/57). 

This fine record is even finer in its stereo 
form—gleaming, clear and well-balanced 
in sound, and I hope many who have gone 
over to stereo equipment will buy it and 
discover a symphony which is colourful, 
attractive, easy to follow, yet engrossing in 
its progress—a work which deserves to be 
known as widely as the Hindemith coupling 
(Hindemith’s scoring, with its thick-drawn 
lines of energetic counterpoint, gains 
immensely from stereo). Toch’s Third 
Symphony, by the way, is the score for 
Norman Dixon’s fine ballet, The Cord, whiche 
will have been seen at the Croydon Theatre- 
in-the-Round by the time these words 
appear. A miniature score is published by 
Mills Music. A.P. 


KODALY. Hary Janos Suite—complete. 

PROKOFIEV. Lieutenant Kijé Suite, 
Op. 60. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf with 
Dan Iordachescu (baritone). Capitol 
Mono P8508: Stereo SP8508 (12 in.. 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This is a very good record, in both 
editions, of two favourite pieces, both 
colourful, brilliantly scored, brimming with 
attractive melody and highly picturesque. 
I particularly like Leinsdorf’s handling of 
the first number of the Hary Fanos Suite, 
“The Fairy Tale Begins”, where the mists 
seem to roll back, and the light comes up 
on a rich, substantial world of legend. For 
though the plot of the opera is basically 
comic, there is feeling in the music— 
especially in the Love Song, No. 3, with its 
throbbing cimbalon. The puppets on the 
Viennese Musical Clock strut precisely and 
with charm. Napoleon (saxophone solo) 
grovels vividly before the invincible Janos. 
The procession of Aiglons, all looking alike. 
pay homage to him with grotesque humour. 

Lieutenant Kijé, you remember, was 
Prokofiev’s first composition on his return 
to Russia—music for a children’s film about 
a non-existent soldier who had to be 
invented since his name had appeared by 
mistake on a roll sheet. Though no more 
than a uniform on a pole, Kijé had a fairly 
adventurous life; he was married, went on 
a honeymoon, and was eventually buried 
with full military honours. Leinsdorf uses 
the version of the Suite with a baritone solo 
(usually the Romance is sung by a solo 
double-bass; the Troika by ’cellos, saxo- 
phone and bassoons). Dan Iordachescu is a 
slightly ordinary singer; he should show 
more sentiment in Kijé’s love-song, more 
humour in the Troika ballad (‘A woman’s 
heart is like an inn; all those who wish go 
in’’—understandably enough, Mrs. Kijé 
was ready to flirt with all comers). But 
there is nothing missing in Leinsdorf’s 
handling of the score. The Wedding tures 
are as merry as can be, and the Birth of the 
lieutenant, forming himself in the midst of 
distant bugle calls and delicately pretty 
military music, is beautifully portrayed. So 
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is Kijé’s funeral music, in the course of 
which his career is surveyed in miniature, 
with the tunes coming back in new scoring, 
inventively put together. All in all, a. most 
enjoyable record. ASP. 


*LISZT. Faust Symphony, G.108. 
Orpheus—Symphonic Poem, G.98. 
Alexander Young (tenor), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Beecham Choral Society conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., 
C.H. H.M.V. Stereo ASD317-8 (two 
12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. P.T.). Mono: 
ALP1737-8 (2/60). 

Since I reviewed the mono version of this 
recording in February, I needn’t expatiate 
on the grandeur of the music or the glory 
of the performance. This is one of the most 
exciting things I have heard on a gramo- 
phone for quite some time, and I advise 
everybody to seize this opportunity of 
getting to know a neglected masterpiece in 
an interpretation which brings it vividly to 
life in every detail. 

The sound was already excellent in mono, 
but in stereo it is even more beautiful. 
having a remarkably lifelike tone-quality, a 
widespread, and an irreproachable balance. 
The end of side 3 is a model example of how 
to set a solo voice, a chorus and an orchestra 
in correct perspective. D.C. 


LALO. Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21. 

RAVEL. Tzigane. Ruggiero Ricci 
(violin), Suisse Romande Orchestra 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 
Decca Mono LXT5527: Stereo 
SXL2155 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 
PT). 

%*LALO. Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21. 

%TCHAIKOVSKY. Sérénade Mélan- 
cholique, Op. 26. Leonid Kogan 
(violin), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Kyril Kondrashin. 
Columbia Stereo SAX2329 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 33CX1683 


(2/60). 
Symphonie Espagnole; Stereo: 
Menuhin, Philh., Goossens (10/59) ASD290 


When reviewing Kogan’s mono recording 
of the Symphonie Espagnole, 1 said that his 
playing was as accurate, virtuosic and 
sensitive as I had heard, and even after 
listening to Ricci and Menuhin, I still found 
itso. Neither can rival him for sweetness of 
tone, sureness of intonation, intensity of 
pianissimo, or command of bravura (listen 
to the fireworks in the final movement). 

Unfortunately, these purely technical 
accomplishments are not enough in the 
Symphonie Espagnole, which needs a command 
of Spanish idiom and emotional warmth, in 
both of which Kogan is deficient; he seems 
disappointingly cool and nonchalant after 
Ricci and Menuhin. Ricci, who gives a 
pretty dazzling performance, is much more 
at home with the Spanish fire and languor 
of the music; Menuhin is even more so, 
and he brings to his performance the grand 
style of the great violinist which makes him 
the winner for me. The best testing-point is 
the very beginning of the work: the way in 
which each of the three soloists handles the 
opening flourish, after the brief orchestral 
introduction, gives a clear idea of their three 
different conceptions. 
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I praised the Columbia mono recording 
as highly as Kogan’s violin playing in my 
previous review, and the stereo is even better 
—a lovely sound, nicely balanced, with the 
soloist well detached but not too far 
forward. The H.M.V., however, while not 
quite of the same excellent quality, manages 
to get more of the orchestral part across, as 
well as keeping Menuhin just the right 
distance in front. The Decca is not so good: 
Ricci is spotlighted completely at the 
expense of the orchestra, giving his bowing 
and tone a coarse quality which they do not 
possess in reality (the effect is even more 
noticeable in the mono version). The 
difference between the three recordings can 
be heard clearly at the end of the first move- 
ment: the flute phrases which accompany 
the soloist’s final statement of the main 
theme are vivid on the H.M.V., moderately 
clear on the Columbia and faint on the 
Decca. D.C. 


%MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 
in A major, Op. 90, “Italian”. 
*MOZART. Symphony No. 40 in 
G minor, K.550. Oslo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Oivin Fjeldstad. R.C.A. Camden 
Stereo SND5006 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 

Ss. 205-P.1.), 


Mendelssohn Sym. No. 4; Stereo: 
Israel P.O., Solti (5/59) SXL2067 
Vienna Singverein, Remoortel 

(11/59) STPL511210 

Mozart Sym. No. 40; Stereo: 

(8/59) SAX2278 


Philharmonia, Klemperer 

MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op. 90, “Italian”. Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Rieger. 

SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 3 in 
E flat major, Op. 97, “Rhenish”. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. Heliodor Mono 479025 (12 in., 
15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Two cheap versions of Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony. The Heliodor one seems 
to be fairly old; the Schumann side was 
issued here five years ago as DG16084, and 
the Mendelssohn sounds of similar vintage, 
with a mellow, undetailed timbre that 
sometimes seems rather faint (in the third 
movement and in parts of the Rhenish I had 
to get up and turn the volume control 
higher). The Camden disc is more modern, 
and it is stereophonic, with a big, aggressive 
quality of sound as though you were on the 
conductor’s rostrum yourself. Detail is very 
clear, but (on my gramophone at least) the 
horns are inclined to distort when they 
play out. 

Neither performance is in the top flight. 
The rhythms in Fjeldstad’s version lumber 
the first movement and make the Pilgrims’ 
March seem quicker than it is (crotchet=72, 
which is a shade fast). The last movement 
dances along, but without genuine sparkle. 
Rieger, on Heliodor, goes toward the other 
extreme and pulls the Pilgrims’ March back 
(crotchet=54, which makes the spare 
texture sound almost embarrassed); __ his 
rhythmic impulse is sluggish too—the pulse 
slackens to almost nothing at the end of the 
development (38 bars before letter D) of the 
first movement. 
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The connoisseur’s record. Creates a new standard 
in luxury presentation. Many unique first recordings. 
Ask your dealer to show you these magnificent records. 








BACH 

Piano Concerto in D minor 
PROKOFIEV 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in D flat major 
Sviatoslav Richter, Piano 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor: Vaclav Talich 

Prague Symphony Orchestra 

Conductor: Karel Senja 


ALP 123 (MONO only) 


JANACEK 
The Diary of One Who Disappeared 
Soloists - Czech Chamber Ensemble 


ALP 102 (MONO only) 
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Passport to China 'ROUMANIAN FOLK SONGS 


Chinese National Song and Dance Ensemble 
ALP 112 (MONO only) 






Jewish Religious Songs 
Asaph Vocal Quartet with Soloist 
ALP 108 (MONO only) 


Roumanian Folk Songs and Dances, Vol. 1 
Orchestra Lautaru Barbu | 
ALP 105 (MONO only) 


For free supplement giving full release details please write to: 
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BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 6 in F major (Pastoral) 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor: Karel Senja 

PLP 105 (MONO only) 


BEETHOVEN 

Piano Sonata No. 14 (Moonlight) 
Frantisek Rauch, Piano 

Piano Sonata No. 23 (Appassionata) 
Dr. O. Vondrovic, Piano 

PLP 117 (MONO only) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

‘Swan Lake’ (Complete Ballet) 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra 
Conductor: Frantisek Skvor 

PLP 112 (2 Discs — MONO only) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony No. 6 in B minor (Pathetique) 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conductor: Vaclav Talich 

PLP 113 (MONO only) 





For free supplement giving full release details please write to : 
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STMINSTER 


A record of distinction. 


“Only Westminster has natural balance’’. 


Outstanding presentation. 


JULIAN BREAM plays BACH 
including the Chaconne 
XWN 18428 (MONO only) 


JULIAN BREAM plays DOWLAND 
XWN 18429 (MONO only) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

The Divine Liturgy of 

St. John Chrysostom 

Choir of the 

Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral 
of New York City 

Dir.: Nicholas Afonsky 


XWN 18727 (MONO only) 


BEETHOVEN 

Piano Concerto No. 4 

Paul Badura-Skoda, Piano 

Piano Concerto No. 5 

Jacob Lateiner, Piano 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductors: Hermann Scherchen 
and Armando Aliberti 

XWN 18540 (MONO only) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano Concerto No. 1 
RACHMANINOFF 

Piano Concerto No. 2 

Edith Farnadi, Piano 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor: Hermann Scherchen 
XWN 18578 (MONO only) 


SCHUMANN 

Frauenliebe und Leben 
Liederkreis 

Sena Jurinac, Soprano 
XWN 18493 (MONO only) 


HANDEL 

Judas Maccabaeus 

Soloists with the Utah University 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Maurice Abravanel 
WST 301 (STEREO) 


For free supplement giving full release details please write to: 
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Your favourite classics. 


New recordings at a popular price. 
Full-colour sleeves with excellent notes. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano Concerto No. 1 

Vivian Rivkin, Piano 

Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor : Herbert Grossman 


WH 20001 (MONO) 


‘Swan Lake’ Suite 

‘The Nutcracker’ Suite 
Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor : Herbert Grossman 
WH 20012 (MONO) 





OVERTURES 

William Tell (Rossini) 
Light Cavalry (Suppe) 
Fra Diavolo (Auber) 
Die Fledermaus (Strauss) 
Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor: Kurt Adler 
WH 20009 (MONO) 


DVORAK 

‘New World’ Symphony 
Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor : Philip Vernal 
WH 20015 (MONO) 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
Famous Waltzes 


WH 20011 (MONO) 
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GRIEG 

Piano Concerto in A minor 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 

Alfred Schneeberger, Piano 
Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor: Kurt Adler 

WH 20002 (MONO) 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

*1812’ Overture 

LISZT 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
BERLIOZ 

Hungarian March 

Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Conductor: Victor Desarzens 
WH 20014 (MONO) 


CHOPIN 

Favourite Piano Works 
Herbert Rogers, Piano 
WH 20020 (MONO) 
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There isn’t a really commendable stereo 
Italian: Solti’s has the most vivid sound, but 
the performance is heartless. Remoortel 
gives a nice performance, but the sound is 
unconvincing. Fijeldstad’s reading of the 
great G minor Symphony on the reverse 
side of the Camden disc is extremely hum- 
drum: the first Allegro molto is almost 
Allegretto, and he contrives, almost by a 
miracle, to make the finale sound cheerfully 
rustic! The only other stereo version of 
K.550 is conducted by Klemperer, who is 
not my sort of Mozartean; he takes the 
first movement at the same pace as Fjeldstad, 
but there the similarity ends, for the slow 
tempo has a meaning in Klemperer’s 
performance, the phrases sing with wonderful 
eloquence, and the tension doesn’t flop—it 
may not be your idea of Mozart, but music 
is indisputably being made. W.S.M. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Night on the Bare 
Mountain. Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Fournet. Philips 
Mono SBF212 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 
ls, 84d. P.T.). 

An efficient but rather average sort of 
performance; by which I mean that the 
main part of the piece is delivered at some- 
thing less than the maximum amount of 
frenzy, while I have heard the coda more 
affectingly played. But then, it’s very 
difficult to bring off this work so that it lifts 
you out of your seat; on records the only 
two conductors I have heard do it are 
Giulini and Maazel and neither of these 
performances is available on its own. 
(Giulini’s—Col. 33CX1523—is a mono 
record mainly taken up with Tchaikovsky’s 
2nd Symphony, while Maazel’s—D.G.G. 
SLPM138033 and LPM18574—stereo and 
mono, is recorded with Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome and Rimsky - Korsakov’s Capriccio 
Espagnol.) Still, it’s worth considering 
whether you really want this piece on its 
own, for it does mean a hold-up in the 
middle of the orgy while you go and turn 
the record over, which is a bad thing for 
orgies, 

The sound is good mono but not spec- 
tacular, which it should be for such music, 
and one or two passages are very congested 
indeed. ‘TH. 


MOZART. Piano Concertos. No. 17 in 
G major, K.453: No. 27 in B flat 
major, K.595. Alfred Brendel 
(piano), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Angerer. Vox Mono PL11260 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Vox seem to have made quite a speciality 
of Mozart’s piano concertos over the years, 
but this is the first time they have recorded 
the young Viennese pianist, Alfred Brendel, 
in any of them. One wonders why, because 
on the strength of these two performances 
Brendel has a combination of technique, 
temperament and sheer understanding of 
the music that is far too rare among pianists. 
I hope that Vox will give us many more of 
his performances of Mozart concertos, but I 
also hope that they will provide him with the 
recording he deserves. Although the 
internal balance (between piano and 
orchestra, and between the various sections 
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of the orchestra) is adequate on the present 
record, the whole sound is over-resonant, 
which clouds the detail and damps out all 
brilliance. 

With that off my chest, I can try to 
describe just why I like these performances 
so much. In the first place they are so 
completely characterised. Without going to 
dynamic extremes Brendel manages to 
avoid completely the neutral tinkling which 
often passes for Mozartian style. Here the 
phrasing is always alive, and when the 
music calls for it there is a virtuosity which 
is all the more exciting for being kept under 
perfect control. Moreover Brendel does not 
tie himself slavishly to the notes as printed 
in modern editions; he rightly feels free to 
join in the orchestral tuttis (particularly in 
K.453) and to insert the occasional cadential 
flourish. Since the orchestral accompani- 
ment is thoroughly musicianly one gets far 
more impression than usual of co-operation 
between soloist and orchestra—the feeling 
of expanded chamber-music that these 
concertos demand. 

Two points which I should want to 
question in Brendel’s and Angerer’s inter- 
pretation may be worth mentioning. The 
first movement of K.595 seems to me just a 
little slow; the whole concerto is shot 
through with resignation, it is true, but here 
the impetus seems occasionally to flag. The 
other point concerns the finale of K.463. 
This is a theme (allegretto) and five varia- 
tions, followed by a finale (presto). Mozart 
marks no changes of tempo for the varia- 
tions, yet the third of them clearly needs to 
be taken slower than the rest. Some 
pianists attempt to maintain the same speed 
throughout, which makes a most uncomfort- 
able effect; others merely ease the tempo a 
bit. Brendel and Angerer, scorning half- 
measures, make a very considerable change 
of tempo for this one variation, which I find 
too extreme to be convincing. I had a 
chance of discussing this with Brendel when 
he was in London recently, and he justified 
it by reference to the tradition of an 
‘“‘adagio variation” in most Viennese sets of 
this period. Perhaps—yet I think this 
variation occurs too early in the movement 
to lend itself easily to this treatment. It is 
a difficult point, but on reflection I am 
inclined to think that the best solution 
would have been to take a rather slower 
pace for the main allegretto tempo; certainly 
Brendel’s phrasing could still give the 
theme all the perky charm it calls for. 


J.N. 
MOZART. Symphonies. No. 31 in 
D major, K.297, “Paris”; No. 36 in 


C major, K.425, “Linz”. Les Petits 
Riens Overture, K.299b. Bavarian 
Radio Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. Mono LPM18579 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Stereo: SLPM 
138046 (1/60). 
The arrival of the mono version gives me 
a chance to repeat, at least briefly, the 
welcome that I accorded to the stereo 
version a month or two ago. Leitner gets 
beautiful phrasing from his Munich players, 
and altogether this is one of the most enjoy- 
able records of minor Mozart that I have 
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heard for a long time—though I still find 
the minuet of the Linz just a little stodgy. 
The quality of sound in the mono version is 
naturally not quite so exciting as on the 
stereo; the strings lose some of their 
luminosity. But the internal balance is just 
as good as ever, and the playing just as 
musical. J.N. 


MOZART. Serenades. No. 13 in 
G major, K.525, “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik”; No. 6 in D major, K.239, 
‘Serenata Notturna”. Three German 
Dances, K.605: Nos. 74, 75 and 76. 
Minuets. Minuet in C major, K.409 
from “Symphony No. 34 in C major, 
K.338”; Minuet in D major from 
“Divertimento No. 17 in D major, 
K.334”. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Colin Davis. H.M.V. 
Mono XLP20019 (12 in., 16s. 114d. 
plus 5s. 84d. P.T.). 

It is extraordinary that this should be 
Colin Davis’s first record for one of the 
major companies. He has of course to 
overcome the traditional prejudice the 
British feel against their own conductors, 
and he would surely be more widely 
acclaimed in any other country. The choice 
of music is a little peculiar, ranging as it 
does from Mozart’s best-known minuet 
(from K.334) and Eine kleine Nachtmusik to a 
little-known serenade and a minuet that 
seems to be new to the catalogue. However 
the mixture is pleasant enough, while the 
playing is polished, stylish and imaginative. 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik, unlike the new 
D.G.G. version reviewed below, has all the 
necessary repeats, and, filling two-thirds of 
a side may be said to cost roughly half as 
much. The K.605 dances which complete 
the first side are played with splendid 
exuberance, and their humorous good- 
natured scoring is a delight. The minuet 
Mozart wrote as an addition to his Sym- 
phony No. 34 in C is a very grand affair, 
surely too large in scale to fit this particular 
symphony; excellent listening all the same. 
The D major minuet that follows it is really 
one minuet too many, and the less welcome 
for being in the same key as the Serenata 
Notturna that follows it. However it could 
hardly be played more stylishly, while the 
Serenata itself is a joy. Just one detail: 
notice how, in the opening March just after 
the double bar, the conductor brings out 
the surprising viola part and then keeps the 
pizzicato strings right down so that the 
drums dominate. The effect is irresistible. 
The drums, by the way, are plum in tune 
and unusually well recorded. Indeed, the 
quality of this disc is excellent all through, 
and the price is not the least of its many 
attractions. R.F. 


MOZART. Serenade No. 13 in G major, 
K.525, “Eine kleine Nachtm a 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
Mono EPL30430: Stereo SEPL 
121027 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

This is a well-drilled performance of 

considerable vitality. The finale goes at a 

tremendous pace and makes exciting 

listening. Whether such speeding accords 
with the conventions of serenading I would 
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rather doubt, and for those who prefer more 
relaxed playing there is Colin Davis’s 
version reviewed above. Quality is mag- 
nificent on the stereo disc, but a good deal 
less gocd on the mono for some reason; the 
slow movement here and there lacks 
warmth. This movement, in any case, 
suffers from the fact that all repeats are 
omitted, and some of them, notably that in 
the C minor section, are sorely missed. 
Apart from this, the stereo version is strongly 
recommended. RF. 


OSTRCIL. Stations of the Cross— 
Variations for Large Orchestra, Op. 24. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Vaclav Neumann. 
Supraphon Mono LPM449 (10 in., 
14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

In those countries of Eastern Europe 
where the Soviet view of art prevails, 
orthodox musical theorists tie themselves 
in knots trying to excuse and justify their 
“modernists” of the twenties and thirties. 
Patriotism impels them to praise and 
publicise their leading composers of that 
time, but the hard fact remains that these 
men used a dissonant style which has since 
been condemned as irresponsible bourgeois 
experimentalism. 

Such a figure is Otakar Ostrcil (1879- 
1935). The Supraphon sleeve-note refers 
solemnly to his “exceptionally complex 
language”’ and describes his last symphonic 
work, The Stations of the Cross, as ‘‘no less 
daring today than when it was first per- 
formed in Prague in 1929”. Then comes the 
explaining away: “This work . . . lives a 
justified existence today because it was. . 
created out of the composer’s profound 
inner need and aimed not at cool artistic 
intellectualism but at man and his vital 
problems”’. 

All of which only goes to show that hide- 
bound theories, however laudable in aim 
(and I sympathise with Eastern Europe’s 
insistence on “inner need”’ as against “cool 
artistic intellectualism’”, so long as it 
results in good music) leads in the end to 
completely meaningless judgments. For 
the plain truth is that ideological con- 
demnation or exoneration of Ostrcil is quite 
beside the point, for the simple musical 
reason that he was a bad composer (judging 
from this work). He may have been a most 
sincere and forward-looking artist (he was 
an admirer of Berg, and was responsible for 
the first Prague performance of Wozzeck in 
1926), but there’s nothing complex or 
daring about this music at all: it’s just 
empty late-romantic rhetoric, bolstered up 
by a certain amount of twentieth-century 
dissonance. The tortured harmonic style 
(actually far less tortured than in works of 
Schoenberg written twenty years earlier) 
cannot conceal an essentially inexpert 
method of composition—the piling up of 
banal sequences against over-repetition of 
an insignificant rhythmic figure (POM-pa- 
pom). The general effect is not unlike 
Dohnanyi’s cruel take-off of the ultimate 
romantic agony in the introduction to his 
Variations on a Nursery Theme. 

The performance is splendid, so far as I 
could judge without a score; the recording 
is good on the whole, though the quieter 
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moments sound a little dim and the quality 
deteriorates towards the end of side 2. 
Dc, 


RACHMANINOV. Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23. Felicja 
Blumenthal (piano), Vienna Musik- 
gesellschaft Orchestra conducted 
by Michael Gielen. Vox Mono 
GBY11500 (12 in., 17s. plus 5s. 6d. 
PT). 

* TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in B flat minor, Op. 23. 
Artists and orchestra as above. Vox 
Stereo STGBY511510 (12 in., 20s. 9d. 
plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, Stereo: 
Cliburn, Orchestra, Kondrashin (12/58) SB2006 
Curzon, V.P.O., Solti (6/59) SXL2114 
Pennario, Los Angeles P.O., Leinsdorf 

(9/59) SP8417 
Cziffra, Philh., Vandernoot (3/60) ASD315 

Here are two more offerings from Vox’s 
bargain basement—the two piano concertos 
in mono for 22s. 6d., and the piano concerto 
in stereo for 27s. 6d. And there’s no doubt 
in my mind which is the better proposition 
—the stereo. 

Felicja Blumenthal gives a big, masterful 
performance of the Tchaikovsky, and on 
the whole handles the lyrical elements with 
tasteful feeling. Nevertheless, there are 
moments when I find her approach a little 
too business-like: in the introduction she 
presses forward too determinedly to achieve 
a real maestoso, and in the slow movement her 
touch and rubato are not quite sensitive 
enough to bring out all the poetry of the 
music. The recording is the best piece of 
Vox stereo I have heard to date: a big 
sound, tolerably lifelike, with plenty of 
space and separation, except in the heaviest 
fortissimo passages, where things become a 
little congested. The balance is excellent in 
some places, but very odd in others: how is 
it that the flutes are so near at the end of the 
introduction and in the slow movement that 
one can hear them breathing, and yet they 
are almost completely obscured in the finale 
by the piano’s main theme? If economy is 
your chief consideration, I think you’ll find 
this disc just acceptable; otherwise, I 
recommend making your choice between 
Cliburn and Curzon (I personally prefer 
the latter). 

Turning to the mono offering, the 
performance of the Rachmaninov is on a 
par with the Tchaikovsky, but this disc 
cannot be recommended on account of the 
poor recording: the piano tone is shallow 
and the orchestral sound harsh and con- 
fused. D.C. 


RESPIGHI. Ancient Airs and Dances 
for Lute—complete. Philhar- 
monia Hungarica conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Mono 
MMaAI11078: Stereo AMS16028 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

Ancient Airs and Dances in stereo might, to 
some people, seem an extravagance, but I 
should like to remind them that these three 
suites by Respighi call for widely different 
ranges of tone colour and dynamics, as 
well as for a particularly mellow acoustic 
capable of heightening the often evocative 
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powers of the orchestration. Respighi’s 
generous but sensitive application of modern 
colour, both harmonic and _ orchestral, 
benefits enormously from the sonorous and 
widespread front put up by this recording, 
which features the many excellent players 
of the Philharmonia Hungarica. This 
orchestra is largely composed of Hungarian 
refugee musicians domiciled at the time of 
the recording in Vienna, and it is most 
appropriate that they should be conducted 
by Dorati. 

The last complete set of these three 
suites was also made in Vienna, by the 
State Opera Orchestra under Litschauer 
(Vanguard—now deleted)—a fair, but not 
really exciting performance. In the new 
version, there is a harpsichord in place of 
Litschauer’s piano, and it is not only well 
played but comes through beautifully, 
sounding a little to the right of the main 
body of strings. The Hungarian string 
players are exceptionally gifted technically, 
and their intonation in the many tricky 
octave doublings is absolutely perfect. A 
vast improvement, both technically and 
musically, on the earlier recording—even 
when comparing mono with mono. 

Dorati brings a delightful rhythmic grace 
to Il Conte Orlando (Suite 1) and lets the 
musette effect in the Villanella have its 
head. Particularly praiseworthy is the oboe 
playing here: the soloist’s tone is keen, 
fresh and just sufficiently rustic to give the 
right illusion. In the second suite Dorati 
lavishes particular care on the beautiful 
tune of Laura soave and the Bergamasca of 
Gianoncelli. The strings are lush here, and 
although the mono pressing is good there 
is nothing to beat the stereo for getting rid 
of that slight “boxiness” and freeing the 
tuttis from all restraint. My favourite 
movement, the anonymous Italiana from 
Suite III, is played with great affection and 
warmth, and the pizzicato notes of the 
lower strings sound lusciously vibrant. In 
the final Passacaglia the chordal passages 
make a grand effect, and we almost forget 
that this is only a string orchestra. 

If you like old music tastefully renovated, 
beautifully played and magnificently re- 
corded, this is the record for you, and if 
you can’t buy the stereo for purely practical 
reasons do make a point of hearing it on 
someone else’s equipment. It really is very 
fine indeed. DS. 


RESPIGHI. The Pines of Rome. The 
Fountains of Rome. Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Philips Mono ABL3277 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Stereo: 
SABLI113 (12/59). 

This was a successful stereo issue and it 
sounds well in mono too. As in the stereo 
version, the very loud end of the Pines sounds 
very much held back; otherwise the quality 
of sound is very good indeed. I must report 
a slight surface on the other side which 
persisted all through the first, quiet piece, 
but maybe I struck a bad copy—better test 
it, though. 

This sort of music suits Ormandy and his 
orchestra down to the ground and you are 
not likely to fault the performances them- 
selves. ‘eH. 
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RESPIGHI. Feste Romane. London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Eugene Goossens. Top Rank 
Mono 25/019 (12 in., 18s. 104d. plus 
6s. 14d. P.T.). 

Of Respighi’s Roman tone-poems, I 
quite like the Pines and the Fountains in a 
quiet way (the latter found its rightful home 
recently in the cinema as most evocative 
background music to a Technicolor film 
showing the real thing), but I really can’t 
stand the Festivals. The orchestration is as 
brilliant, exotic and ear-splitting as Strav- 
insky’s in The Rite of Spring and Prokofiev’s 
in Ala and Lolly, but the actual musical 
material is of incredible banality. Respighi 
had something of Puccini’s gift for appro- 
priating the latest harmonic and colouristic 
discoveries of serious modernists, but none 
of that composer’s ability to turn them to 
personal account and build them into a 
coherent structure. The unashamed jostling 
together of chords from Petrushka, straight 
Neapolitan melodies, brass bellowings from 
The Rite of Spring and obvious tarantella 
tunes results in a formless pot-pourri which 
needs a singular lack of taste for its enjoy- 
ment. 

The one sefious miscalculation of the 
scoring is the blatant over-use of percussion, 
and this sets recording engineers a tricky 
problem. I would say that the sound of this 
disc is a lifelike reproduction of what one 
hears in the concert-hall; in other words, 
the texture is often obliterated by boomings 
and clatterings of bass drum, cymbals, side 
drum, tambourine and rattle. Whenever 
the percussion does let up, the general tone- 
quality is revealed as very good indeed, if 
rather strident as befits the score. This is 
strictly a record for those with tolerant 
neighbours. D.C, 


ROSSINI. Overtures. William Tell; 
Semiramide; The Thieving Magpie; 
Cenerentola; The Barber of Seville. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Jonel Perlea. Vox 
Mono GBY11180 (12 in., 17s. plus 
5s. 6d. P.T.): 4%eStereo STGBY511180 
(12 in., 20s. 9d. plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). 

Rossini overtures are by no means the 
easiest things in the world to conduct, and 
Jonel Perlea is only intermittently successful 
with the five he has chosen. The one real 
winner is William Tell, which broods, 
storms, yodels and gallops in the very best 
style. Elsewhere there are some good 
moments—a really thrilling crescendo and 
some very witty oboe and piccolo playing in 
Cenerentola, for example—but in general a 
certain cautiousness precludes the true 
Rossinian effervescence. The opening of 
The Barber is tentative, the main allegro of 
Semiramide doesn’t drive properly, the slow 
section of the same overture lacks precision. 
Bad marks, too, for the mad tearaway 
ending of The Barber; the equivalent in The 
Thieving Magpie shows how it should have 
been handled. 

It’s apparently not very easy to record 
Rossini’s overtures, either, judging from the 
two examples I’ve heard this month. Those 
magnificent trombone passages that follow 
the crescendi are sadly muffled, and the 
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triangle and tambourine in Semiramide are 
hardly audible; on the other hand, the solo 
’cellos at the opening of William Tell are so 
near as to sound like a string quartet, and 
all the woodwind solos are unduly spot- 
lighted. These faults are common to both 
mono and stereo versions, as is the rather 
harsh tone in fortissimo. D.C. 


*SAINT-SAENS. Symphony No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 78. Marcel Dupré 
(organ), Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Paul Paray. 
Mercury Stereo AMS16004 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono: 
MMA11039 (7/59). 

When the mono recording appeared my 
only criticism of the performance was that 
I thought Paray gave the first movement a 
slightly lumpy rhythm and that the scherzo 
might be rather more powerful if taken not 
quite so quickly (it really is very speedy). I 
am bound to say, having a chance to hear 
his reading again, that even though there 
may be some truth in my first impression, 
the performance as a whole is so well done 
that I think it should be recommended 
without any serious reserve. It is perfectly 
reasonable, for instance, to want the 
scherzo played with lightness and speed 
rather than power. 

As to the mono recording, I thought it a 
little fierce. Any fierceness is certainly not 
in evidence on this stereo issue, though the 
strings sound more natural and beautiful 
on my machine if I cut the top a very little. 
Marcel Dupré’s organ contribution is as 
well judged, both by him and by the 
recorders, in stereo as it was in mono. 

For the stereo library this is a really 
excellent addition to any collection. If you 
want to test it at a spot where stereo makes 
the greatest difference, try all the end of the 
finale, with its racket of brass, organ and 
everything else. It’s enormously successful. 


eile 


SCHUBERT. Symphonies. No. 3 in 
D major, D.200; No. 5 in B flat major, 
D.485. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H. H.M.V. Mono 
ALP1743 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
Pi be 


Symphony No. 3: 


Berlin P.O., Markevich (1/56) DGM18221 


Cin innati S.0O., Johnson (4/58) LW5328 
Symphony No. 5: 

London Mozart, Blech (2/54) CLP1010 

L.P. S.0., Dixon (12/54) NLP913 


Los Angeles P.O., Wallenstein 
(12/54) AXTL1059 
Hamburg R.O., Schmidt-Issersted 


t 
(3/58) PMC1048 
Bavarian R.O., Eugen Jochum 
(1/59) DGM19120 
Israel P.O., Solti (5/59) LX T5477 


A new coupling, and an extremely 
attractive one. The B flat symphony is 
almost as celebrated as the Unfinished and 
Great C major; the third in D is a charmer 
to which Beecham has long been devoted— 
it is notable for a magical slow movement, 
and a minuet unusually marked vivace 
(though Beecham firmly takes it Allegretto 
pomposo), and also perhaps for a first move- 
ment first subject tune that’s hardly more 
than a rhythm yet seems as characteristically 
Schubertian as any of his greatest melodies. 

Both symphonies have been decently 
represented on disc before. Markevich’s 
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version of No. 3 is coupled with Schubert’s 
fourth symphony, and is preferable if only 
in point of sound to the Decca MP which 
is much older than its date of reissue—and 
sounds every minute of its age. Of the 
various versions of No. 5 that by Jochum 
(coupled with Mozart in G minor K.550) 
was the most effective. 

But Beecham, being on home ground, 
comfortably out-classes his rivals—save in 
one respect, that he chooses (as in concert 
performances) to dock eight bars from the 
first movement of No. 3 and four bars from 
the slow movement of No. 5. His other 
gramophone rivals do not share his views on 
the structure of these movements. 

This reservation dealt with, I can go 
ahead and record the deep pleasure and 
refreshment which Beecham’s performances 
afford. He nurses the charms of No. 3 
solicitously, pointing the lilt of the tunes 
and the give-and-take of the structure; the 
middle section of the slow movement (an 
ancestor of “Bella figlia dell’ amore’’) 
exemplifies his treatment to a nicety; 
Markevich, at a quicker, less sophisticated 
tempo, shows the charms of the clarinet 
tune, but Beecham goes further and tells 
us that they are magic. Rightly, Sir Thomas 
appreciates the inherent beauties of the 
B flat symphony, and exposes it without 
interpretative special pleading. The irst 
movement flows gently along, serenely and 
philosophically classical—though Beecham 
never allows us to forget that Schubert 
knew and admired Beethoven’s music. 
The sublime slow movement sounds more 
purely beautiful in Jochum’s slower per- 
formance but Beecham gives it an extra- 
ordinarily emotional and articulate quality. 
The finale is all innocence but it conveys 
overtones of profound wisdom. The 
exquisitely polished playing of the Royal 
Philharmonic matches the conductor’s 
conception, and the sound on the disc 
is vital, but gloriously warm. W.S.M. 


SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 5 in E flat 
major, Op. 82. Karelia Suite, 
Op. 111. London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Alexander 


Gibson. R.C.A. Mono RBI6184: 
%Stereo SB2068 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 43d. P.T.). 

M 


ono; 

Philh., Karajan 
L.S..)., Colli s 
Philadelphi:, Ormandy 
Halle, B irvirolli (2'5)) CCL20144 
B.B.C. S.O., Sirgent (10/59) ALP 1732 


It’s good to find one or two record 
companies taking notice of some of our 
younger conductors. The old and fine ones 
we always want to go on hearing, of course, 
but a number of indiffzrent conductors have 
had far too long a run, just because, I 
suppose, they seem to have acquired a name 
somehow or other. Anyway, Alexander 
Gibson gives a vivid and wholly successful 
performance of the symphony, while. the 
Karelia pieces are very well done indeed— 
excellently jaunty bounce to the brass in the 
Intermezzo and the Alla Marcia played witha 
fine springing rhythm. (One understands, 
after. hearing the seldom played Ballade, 
why it is so much less popular—it’s a 
comparatively dull piece.) 


(6/53) 33CX1047 
(1/55) LX £5083 
(7/55) A *L 3084 
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As to the symphony, the long, delayed, 
build-up through the first movement to the 
brilliance of the end of the scherzo is 
admirably handled; the next movement is 
kept moving as a quasi allegretto should be, 
and the finale is fine. For myself, I like the 
final entry of the great swinging theme 
taken a fraction more slowly, to give it its 
utmost impressiveness (largamente assai is the 
direction), but that is evidently a personal 
feeling, for I find that Sargent adopts 
exactly the same tempo as Gibson. 

The choice of more recent issues has 
clearly been between Sargent and Barbirolli 
—very different performances indeed as 
they are. Sargent is comparatively extra- 
vert where Barbirolli is brooding and dark; 
Barbirolli’s is, as you might expect, an 
intensely personal performance. Gibson’s 
reading is of the same style as Sargent’s, and 
is certainly equally recommendable. Perhaps 
a slight superiority comes mainly from the 
superbly good playing of the L.S.O. and 
from a recording that is perhaps also slightly 
better. 

As to stereo, this is the first in the field, 
and whereas one so often has to advise 
waiting, here one can confidently recom- 
mend. Altogether, a most auspicious issue 
indeed. TH 


% TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Oslo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Odd 
Griiner-Hegge. R.C.A. Camden 


Stereo SND5002 (12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 
Ss. 20. PT). 


Philharmonia, Silvestri (3/59) ASD261 
V PO., Krips (5/59) SXL2109 
Boston S.O., Monteux (10/59) SB2045 


* TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “Pathétique”’. 
Oslo Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Odd Griiner-Hegge. 
R.C.A. Camden Stereo SND5012 
(12 in., 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d. P.T.). 
Philh., Silvestri (5/59) ASD273 


Vienna P.O., Martinon (11/58) SXL2004 
Boston S.0., Monteux (6/59) SB2024 


These versions are popular in price, and 
popular in conception—Griiner-Hegge plays 
the symphonies as highly emotional, rip- 
roaring tone poems rather than as sym- 
phonies, speeding up the Allegros and 
holding back the Adagios. I like him for 
keeping the pulse going in development 
sections (many a more famous conductor 
gets to the climax and then pulls back when 
Tchaikovsky has signalled no ritenuto until 
later), and for the orchestral detail which 
he makes clear. I don’t admire his capricious 
choice of tempi; he gives the finale of No. 
5 a shape Tchaikovsky never intended, by 
adopting one tempo for the introduction, 
another for the Alla breve first subject, 
and a third—which becomes established as 
his principal tempo—at letter E. He makes 
the standard (though now usually ignored) 
cut in this movement, from letter N to 
shortly before letter R. 

The orchestral playing is not quite 
firstrate; most of the instrumental solos 
are artistically played, but the tutti are 
sometimes coarse, and there is almost 
nothing to be heard below mezzo piano: 
exceptions are the bass clarinet vice bassoon 
in the second subject of the Pathétique first 
movement, and the tam-tam which has a 
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fine cavernous timbre but is almost inaudible 
—+you hear it more clearly at the beginning 
of the coda when the player knocks against 
it accidentally. There are a good many 
extramusical noises in both performances. 
The stereo sound is close-up and pugnacious ; 
string sound is not very sensuous. But I 
rate these both as decent bargains. 
W.S.M. 


* STRAVINSKY. Pulcinella—Ballet 
Suite. Chant du Rossignol. Suisse 
Romande Orchestra conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. Decca Stereo 
SXL2188 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s, 44d. P.T.). Mono: LXT5233 
(4/57). 

This was a delightful record in the mono 
version, and it is better than ever with the 
addition of stereo. Quality, balance and 
performance are all firstrate, and the 
stereo effect wonderfully real. Shut your 
eyes and you’re there! I would myself play 
the Pulcinella suite more often than the 
Chant de Rossignol; the latter is a bit long 
and straggling, wonderful though it is in 
bits. The excellent sleeve-note still pre- 
serves the delightful misprint on which I 
commented before in the list of Pergolesi 
works Stravinsky borrowed for Pulcinello: 
“Vivo—3rd movement of Sinfonia for 
*cello and brass in F”; it should of course 
be ’cello and bass (i.e. continuo). Also the 
Tarantella is still attributed to an opera, 
Il Fratello Inamorato. It may be so (I do not 
know this opera), but there is no doubt 
the Tarantella also comes from the last of 
the “‘Pergolesi’” Concertinos, and as it is 
now known that these were not written 
by Pergolesi it would be curious if a 
movement in one of them were identical 
with part of an opera he did write. But all 
this is irrelevant to the fact that this is a 
most enjoyable record. R.F, 


* VERDI. Overtures and Preludes. 
Overture to “‘Nabucco”t. Prelude to 
Act 1 of “Aida’f. Overture to 
to “Giovanna d’Arcot’’. Overture to 
“I Vespri Siciliani”. Preludes to Acts 
1 and 3 of “La Traviata”. Overture to 
“La Forza del Destino’’. Items 
marked ft with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, remainder with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra all con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin. Columbia 
Stereo SAX2324 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: 33CX1684 
(2/60). 

This was a wonderfully exciting record in 
the mono version that I reviewed last 
February; in stereo it is a winner. Serafin 
gets spine-tingling performances from both 
the Philharmonia and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, and there is plenty on the disc, 
both for those who like only what they 
know and for those who want to explore a 
bit. Not to be missed by any lover of 
Italian opera, even if there’s not a single 
voice to be heard throughout. J.N. 
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VIVALDI. L’Estro Armonico, Op. 3: 
Concerto No. 9 in D major; Concerto 
No. 10 in B minor; Concerto No. 11 
in D minor; Concerto No. 12 in 
A major. Vienna State Opera 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Mario Rossi with Hermann Nord- 
berg (harpsichord). Top Rank Mono 
35/075 (12 in., 26s. 44d. plus 8s. 74d, 
Pik). 

The sleeve-note makes it clear that this 
is in fact the last record of a set of three 
containing the whole of Vivaldi’s Estro 
Armonico, a collection which achieved 
immense popularity in its own time and 
was frequently plundered by no less a man 
than Bach. These Vienna players give a 
performance that is very similar in character 
to that of the old Vox set made by the 
Stuttgart Pro Musica Orchestra under 
Rolf Reinhardt. Rossi perhaps drives the 
music a little harder than Reinhardt did, 
and Jan Tomasow (the principal soloist of 
the new set) cannot quite match the liquid 
flow of Reinhold Barchet’s playing. Never- 
theless there is really not a lot to choose 
between them. 

Top Rank’s recording is rather fuller 
and more spacious than that of the Vox set, 
which is in general an advantage, except 
when it involves divorcing the soloist or 
soloists more completely from the main 
body of strings. On the whole the Vox 
recording gives more feeling of a chamber- 
scale performance, while the newer one 
suggests something a little bigger. If you 
have the Vox set already, then, I don’t 
think there would be much point in 
exchanging it for the new one, but if you 
are coming to this fine set of concertos for 
the first time it might be.as well to listen to 
both versions to see which acoustic you 
prefer. You cannot go far wrong with 
either. J.N. 


VIVALDI. The Four Seasons. Gli 
Accademici di Milano with Renato 
Biffoli (violin). Vox Mono GBY11480 
(12 in. 1%. plus 5s. 6d. P.T.)}i 
%* Stereo STGBY511480 (12 in., 20s. 9d. 
plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). 


Stereo: 
Krotzinger, S.C.O., Munchinger (12/58) SXL2019 


One knew it could hardly be long before 
the rival stereo versions of The Four Seasons 
started to appear; for this set of Vivaldi 
concertos has evidently established itself as 
a gramophone favourite to rival Scheherazade, 
La Boutique Fantasque, and Gaité Parisienne, 
an essential item in any catalogue. The 
first stereo version, from Decca, was praised 
for its sound, though the performance was 
found somewhat stodgy. Now, on the new 
Vox, the “‘Academicians of Milan’ give a 
much brighter and bolder performance 
than the Stuttgarters. It is still not the 
most melting or flexible of all those available 
on disc: for that we must go back to 
monos, to the Virtuosi di Roma or I Musici. 
But, in stereo form (I have not compared 
the mono edition in detail with the numerous 
other ones still available), this new Vox 
is certainly the best recorded of all. 

The microphones are close to the players, 
and especially close to Signor Biffoli, the 
soloist, for you can hear him breathing. 








